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Salute to John Dewey, the 


Perpetual Arriver 


In Time 


—4 ROUND 9:30 on the evening 
of October 20, an old gentleman in 
evening clothes opened the door of 
a Manhattan hotel ballroom and 
started to make his way inside. At 
once, the 1500 banqueteers rose 
from their tables, and the room 
rocked with the applause, Educator- 
Philosopher John Dewey nodded his 
white head, smiled behind his scrag- 
gly mustache as scholars and emi- 
nent professors clapped until their 
hands ached. Then everyone joined 
in a chorus of ‘“‘Happy birthday to 
ra 

The ballroom guests were not 
alone in celebrating John Dewey's 
90th birthday. Messages had pour- 
ed in from all over the world— 
from President Harry Truman and 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee, 
from Pandit Nehru, Historian Ar- 
nold Toynbee, Harvard's President 
James B. Conant, and from a hun- 
dred U. S. colleges and universities. 
A dozen foreign nations had plan- 
ned celebrations. Friends were rais- 
ing $90,000 for an _ educational 
Dewey Birthday Fund. Gruffed John 
Dewey when a reporter asked him 
what he thought of it all: “I keep 
thinking it’s a damned funny thing 
to celebrate a man’s getting to be 
90.” 

To the thousands who celebrated 





The 90th birthday of John Bisy 
was celebrated on October 20. Many 
groups, organizations, publications, 
and individuals took occasion to pay 
tribute to his tremendous influence 
in modern-day education. The fol- 
lowing is reported by courtesy of 
TIME, LIV (October 31, 1949), 
35-36. Copyright Time Inc., 1949. 





the day, it did not seem funny at 
all. For at 90, John Dewey was still 
the nation’s most noted living 
philosopher, who had perhaps had 


‘more influence on 20th Century 


America than any other thinker of 
his day. He had changed the lot of 
U. S. schoolchildren and molded 
the minds of their teachers. Supreme 
Court justices had felt his influence 
and so had historians, psychologists, 
artists, and politicians. He was the 
philosopher of a changing America 
which had found Europe’s formal 
philosophic traditions hard to adapt 
to day-to-day living. As the nation 
grew, Dewey's philosophy had 
grown with it—highly practical, 
preaching adjustment to change, 
made in U. S. A. 
HAMS AND CIGARS 

John Dewey was born in Bur- 
lington, Vt., a bustling town of 
6200: whose citizens had no particu- 
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lar notion that young John would 
ever amount to so much. To them he 
was just the painfully bashful 
Dewey boy who delivered papers 
after school. His father, the proprie- 
tor of a grocery store (“Hams & 
cigars: smoked and unsmoked’’), 
was a courtly man with a flowing 
beard, who quoted Milton and Rob- 
ert Burns, and told of bullets whist- 
ling through his hair during the 
Civil War (“I always thought that 
‘that was how he got bald,” says 
Dewey). 

In spite of his shyness, young 
John did well at school, and at 15 
was ready to enter the University of 
Vermont. There he fell in love with 
‘learning, borrowed $500 from an 
‘aunt and set off for the six-year-old 
“Johns Hopkins University for more 
_study. “Don’t be so bookish,” Hop- 
kins President Daniel C. Gilman 
warned him; “get out and see more 
people.” But John stuck close to his 
‘books; he had made up his mind to 
‘become a professional philosopher. 

Over the years, as he moved from 
‘the University of Michigan (where 
the met his future wife, coed Alice 
Chipman) to the University of Chi- 
‘cago, and finally to Columbia Uni- 
versity, the nation began to hear of 
him. His students knew him as a 
patient scholar who sagged and 

shuffled when he walked, as if too 
deep in thought to mind where he 
was going. He might appear.in class 
with his socks flapping about his 
ankles, or at a formal dinner party 
minus his dress tie. He lectured in a 
distracted manner, crumpling his 
notes into a ball and gazing into 


space. Students sometimes wondered 
whether he was lecturing or simply 
thinking out loud. “I think this is a 
little clearer to me now,” he might 
say, after talking for three hours 
straight. 

His home was a busy place, filled 
with the clack of his own typewriter 
and the shrieks and whoops of his 
children. At night, there were long 
talks with such visitors as William 
James or Jane Addams. Usually, too, 
there were serialized stories which 
Dewey made up for the children— 
of the Girl with the Crockery Hair 
and of poor Don Misty, who evap- 
orated in the sun and condensed in 
the shade, being made entirely out 
of mist. 

But to the rest of the world, mild, 
drawling John Dewey became a 
formidable and controversial figure. 
On a succession of typewriters, he 
pecked out;45 books, hundreds of 
learned articles, and evolved a sys- 
tem of thought that was to challenge 
almost every traditional tenet of 
philosophy and education. His blunt 
and bulky style was never easy “In- 
credibly ill written,” said Justice 
Holmes of one of his books. “So 
methought God would have spoken 
had He been inarticulate but keen- 
ly desirous to tell you how it was 
[inside the cosmos}.” 

Actually, John Dewey was never 
so much concerned with the cosmos 
as with man and his society. The 
role of the philosopher, he argued, 
was not to sit in “monastic impecca- 
bility’ searching for eternal truth, 
which, as far as Dewey was con- 
cerned, he could never hope to find. 
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Nothing irritated him so much as 
the “cheap intellectual pastime [of 
contrasting} the infinitesimal petti- 
ness of man with the vastness of the 
stellar universe.” He saw no order 
in nature, and no divine plan: ‘“Na- 
ture has no preference for good 
things over bad things, its mills turn 
out any kind of grist indifferently.” 

Then was there no truth at all? 
Dewey found part of his answer 
from the American pragmatism of 
Charles Peirce and William James. 
Ideas, James had said, are not true 
in themselves, but only as men be- 
lieve they are “profitable to our 
lives.” But Dewey felt that truth 
should be on a firmer foundation 
than that. 


INQUIRY FOREVER 


The foundation he found was 
science, The philosopher, he argued, 
could never learn truth by intuition 
or revelation. Nor could be, as tradi- 
tional philosophers had held, rely 
entirely on his reason. For a man’s 
mind was a part of his body, his 
body a part of his world, and each 
part acted on the others. In a 
crossfire of instincts and impulses, 
of social needs and demands, a phil- 
osopher must look beyond pure rea- 
son to find any sort of truth at all. 

His only hope, said Dewey, was 
to submit his theories to the test of 
scientific inquiry. His laboratory 
was action. A theory was relatively 
true or false only in the light of. its 
consequences. A goal was rela- 
tively good or bad only if the means 
used to achieve it brought about the 
desired consequences. From past in- 


quiries, said Dewey, men have 
found certain standards to guide 
them. But no standard is absolutely 
or eternally true: “Morals [are} not 
a catalogue of acts nor a set of rules 
to be applied like . . . cookbook 
recipes.” To Dewey, there were no 
final answers, only “ends that are 
literally endless,” and an inquiry 
that must go on forever. 

In such a world, Dewey believed, 
traditional education was inade- 
quate. The school assumed that it 
could hand out knowledge by typing 
it up in little packages and passing 
it on each day. It made the “records 
and remains of the past” its main 
authority, forgetting that the men 
who wrote those records wrote them 
out of the needs of their time and 
experience. 

Like adults, Dewey argued, chil- 
dren learned from experience, too. 
They did not need to be forced, nor 
did they have to be bribed. They 
were by nature curious to know, and 
they learned by acting within their 
environment as well as by studying 
“the funded capital of civilization.” 
Education, said Dewey, was “a 
process of living and not a prepara- 
tion for future living.” The exper- 
ences of later life should be in every 
school for children to solve and 
learn from. Knowledge for its own 
sake was useless—'a luxury .. . 
nuisance . . . disturber.” 


THE LOST AND THE SAVED 
What have 90 years of John 
Dewey wrought? In education, they 
have led partly to a caricature of 
Dewey's progressive education that 
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sees fit to indulge every pupil's 
whim at the expense of both learn- 
ing and doing. But almost every 
U. S. public school has become 
Deweyized in part. In five decades 
the emphasis has shifted from the 
subject to the pupil, from rote-learn- 
ing to problem-solving, from drill- 
ing to creative thinking. 

In other fields John Dewey re- 
mains more controversial. He gives 
little quarter to religions that separ- 
ate the “sheep and goats; the saved 
and the lost; the elect and the 
mass.” But not only churchmen have 
denounced his reliance on science as 
2 basis for morals. Wrote the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Chancellor Rob- 
ert Hutchins: “Though the question 
“How do we get what we want?’ 


may be scientific, the moral question 
“What should we want and in what 
order?’ is not . . . Moral questions 
are not susceptible of scientific, 
treatment . . . Mr. Dewey says you 
must give up philosophy and re- 


Speaking of siherines 


ligion or you cannot truly believe in 
science. He requires us not merely to 
have faith in science, but to have 
faith in nothing else.” 

As far as John Dewey is concern- 
ed, however, the world would have 
to decide the philosophical differ- 
ences between him and Hutchins for 
itself. “Philosophy,” he once wrote, 
“is of account only if . . . it affords 
guidance to action.” Today, his 
life is full of action, and it is hard 
for him to remember “that I am an 
old man.” He remarried at 87 (his 
first wife died in 1927), and at 89 
adopted two more children. In the 
past ten years he has published three 
books, is now at work on a fourth. 
“If it is better to travel than to ar- 
rive,” he says, “it is because travel- 
ing is a constant arriving, while ar- 
rival that precludes further traveling 
is most easily attained by going to 
sleep or dying.” At 90, like the per- 
petual inquiry he has sponsored, 
John Dewey is still arriving. 


UNDER the Fulbright Act, nearly 700 nationals from nine 
countries may come to America for study, teaching, or re- 
search during 1950-51. According to the State Department, 
opportunities in U. S. educational institutions are now avail- 
able to 698 citizens of Belgium, Luxemburg, Burma, Greece, 
The Netherlands, New Zealand, The Philippines, The 
United Kingdom, and France. The Fulbright Act authorizes 
the State Department to use certain foreign currencies and 
credits acquired through sale of surplus property abroad for 
educational exchange programs with other nations. Under 
its terms 648 American will go to the nine countries for 
which grants are now authorized. Normally, grants are for 
one academic year, renewable only in exceptional cases. They 
are made to foreign nationals in foreign currencies, include 
round trip transportation only. 








It Is Now 


Time for Educational Statesmanship 
EDGAR L. MORPHET 
In School Life 


HE educational statesman is the 
person who shows unusual courage 
and wisdom in dealing with educa- 
tional problems or directing edu- 
cational affairs. The greatest educa- 
tional statesman is the person who 
has progressed furthest in under- 
standing and applying fundamental 
principles to the solution of im- 
portant educational problems as con- 
trasted with the person who merely 
does what is most expedient, what is 
easiest, or what is designed to bring 
him the most personal credit. 

We do not yet know too much 
about how statesmanship in any field 
is developed. We know that it is not 
handed out with a college degree no 
matter how advanced the degree, 
nor with a position no matter how 
high the salary or the prestige car- 
ried by the position. A holder of a 
Ph.D. degree who heads a great city 
or state school system may or may 
not have the qualities that make 
him a great educational leader and 
statesman. We always hope he has 
those qualities, because he needs 
them. 

It should be apparent that one of 
our greatest needs today in educa- 
tion is for more persons ranging 
from classroom teachers to college 
presidents who have the understand- 
ing, the insight, the qualities of 
leadership, and the unselfish courage 
necessary to exercise real statesman- 





Edgar L. Morphet is Professor of 

Education in the field of School Ad- 

ministration at the University of 

California, Berkeley. Reported from 

School Life, XXXII (October, 
1949), 1-2, 12-13. 





ship on all occasions. If we had 
more such persons, we would have 
far fewer unsolved problems in edu- 
cation and more really good schoo! 
systems and institutions of higher 
learning throughout the nation. 

One basic issue in this country is 
whether we can and will train, se- 
lect, and place responsibility on per- 
sons who have the qualities and 
courage to exercise the highest level 
of educational leadership. We still 
select nearly two-thirds of our chief 
state school officers and most of our 
county superintendents of school on 
the basis of popular vote. This very 
method of selection in many in- 
stances seems to place a premium on 
qualities other than statesmanship in 
education. But we must not blame 
the system of popular election alone 
for our failure to have an educa- 
tional statesman in every important 
position. When we look at some of 
our college presidents and superin- 
tendents of schools who have been 
appointed by boards selected to 
represent the people, we know that 
we have fallen short somewhere. 
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Thus, before we can be assured of 
having the type of educational lead- 
ership which is needed in many 
states and counties, it will be neces- 
sary for the citizens themselves to 
exercise enough statesmanship to de- 
velop a plan of selection which will 
be more likely to produce desirable 
results. 

A second basic issue arises out of 
one of our characteristics as human 
beings. We are constantly seeking to 
routinize things; to get things set- 
tled so we can continue to react ac- 
cording to an established pattern. 
But unfortunately we tend to try to 

‘settle many things before the evi- 
dence is all in. For example, we 
once concluded that warding off 
spirits was the way to avoid illness, 
so for many years we centered atten- 
tion on trying to ward off evil spirits 
instead of on what causes illness. 
Nowadays we develop highways and 
high-speed motor cars and assume 
‘that when a person is old enough he 
will know how to drive a car and 
kecp it in safe operating condition. 
We develop a highly industrialized 
society and nine-month school term 
with no opportunity for real work 
experience for a large proportion of 
the youth. We set up schools as edu- 
cational institutions, then assume 
that they should do a perfect job in 
almost complete isolation from 
homes, in spite of the fact that a 
child learns constantly and that he 
spends less than one-eighth as many 
hours at school as outside school 
during a school year. Yes, we even 
get so interested in subject matter 
that we tend to forget that the other 


things a child learns may be far 
more significant for him and for the 
civilization in which he lives than 
what he learns or fails to learn 
about any subject. To solve prob- 
lems such as these— to prevent the 
concept of education from becoming 
stereotyped before the evidence is all 
in—we must have educational states- 
manship of the highest order. 

A third basic issue involves the 
problem of what we might call isola- 
tion in education. In many com- 
munities the schools have been run 
pretty largely by the school people, 
with a sort of ‘‘public-be-damned at- 
titude.”” Statesmen are needed, not 
to “‘sell the public” a bill of goods 
about the schools but to get enthu- 
siastic cooperation in working out a 
program which will be understood 
and supported by all. In some com- 
munities short-sighted policies have 
resulted in a gap between the ad- 
ministrative and teaching staffs. 
Bridging this gap is not merely a 
matter of talking about democratic 
administration; it involves real lead- 
ership in developing a cooperative 
program which is based on mutual 
understanding and respect. Artificial 
barriers have been erected in the 
minds of teachers and administra- 
tors between various integral aspects 
of education such as elementary and 
secondary education, English and so- 
cial studies, and between vocational 
education and other phases of edu- 
cation. I am not concerned with how 
this came about, but with the fact 
that it exists and that real educa- 
tional statesmanship is required to 
deal with the problems involved. 
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Isolation in education also is found 
among the various school systems of 
each state, involving the state and 
the local school systems, the schools 
and colleges, the states and the Na- 
tion. 

What we have been saying is that 
we live in an era of cooperation 
rather than a period of isolation and 
that many school officials do not 
seem to have recognized that fact. 
The possibilities to be realized 
through cooperative efforts have thus 
far scarcely been touched. What we 
need are more leaders whose vision 
extends beyond the artificial bound- 
aries of their own fields and whose 
lives are dedicated to the advance- 
ment of the common good. 

There are many other important 
issues in education which require 
better and more capable leadership 
if satisfactory progress is to be made. 
One of these is the organization of 
more adequate local school adminis- 
trative units or districts. Our vision 
has been too limited and our cour- 
age too uncertain to make much 
progress in solving this important 
problem. A district large enough to 
require the services of 40 teachers 
should be considered a minimum 
even in the most sparsely populated 
areas. Yet only about 3.6 percent 
of all districts in the nation have as 
yet expanded to that minimum size. 
In the field of school finance we 
have talked for a long time about 
assuring adequate educational op- 
portunities for all children, yet such 
vast differences in wealth have been 
brought about by our modern indus- 


trial civilization that, on a relative 
basis, educational opportunities for 
large portions of our children are 
less adequate today than they were 
a generation ago. 

I do not wish to seem pessimistic. 
I realize that in many parts of the 
country remarkable progress has 
been made and even greater prog- 
ress is in prospect. But I also know 
what the facts show. They show 
clearly and unmistakably that we 
still have great unsolved educational 
problems in nearly every state. They 
show also that many of our needs 
are not being met satisfactorily; 
that we have too much isolationism 
in education; that we have taken too 
many steps on the basis merely of 
expediency; and that progress has 
often been blocked or at least re- 
tarded by the short-sightedness or 
selfishness of educators and school 
officials—by lack of statesmanship 
in education. 

This is a crucial period in educa- | 
tion. The public is now more con- 
scious than. at any recent period of 
some of the serious problems and 
needs in education. Now is the stra- 
tegic time for statesmanship in edu- 
cation. The public is ready for and is 
demanding better educational lead- 
ership. The facts show that it is 
needed. What greater challenge 
could educators throughout the 
country want than the opportunity to 
become outstanding leaders in solv- 
ing problems such as these, to be- 
come the urgently needed educa- 
tional statesmen of this troubled but 
promising postwar era! 





Should Teachers Resist Change? 


What's Happening to Our Language? 
J. N. Hook 
In the Clearing House 


do those persons who would like 

an orderly, unchanging world, or a 
Doria with at least a few immut- 
ables, the refusal of language to stay 
put is somewhat annoying. One 
Such person, a likeable elderly 
teacher of English, recently said to 
me, “I'm rather disturbed that many 
of the linguistic conceptions that I've 
tegarded as sacred seem to be so no 
Jonger. I'm not talking about the 
foolish taboos against split infini- 
tives and terminal prepositions; I 
ever could regard splitting an in- 
Bin as a capital crime. What I 
mean is the kind of thing sanctioned 
by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English in its publications. It 
tells us that due to is interchange- 
able with because of, and that It’s 
me, is as good as It’s I, and that 
€éven the traditional sentence pattern 
is disintegrating. Robert Poole’s 
book, Teaching English Usage, is 
particularly disquieting. If we can’t 
teach students that it’s wrong to use 
like as a conjunction, or that most 
and almost are different in meaning, 
or that if be was should be if he 
were, what can we teach them? 
Where can we draw the line be- 
tween correctness and incorrectness ? 
If we can’t draw a definite line, 
won't we head toward linguistic 
anarchy ?”” 

Why does the language change? 
Because things happen to the people. 





i i i i i i 


]. N. Hook is Teacher-Training Ad- 
viser in the Department of English, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. Re- 
ported from the Clearing House, 
XXIII (April, 1949), 451-56. 





In a completely static society, lan- 
guage would remain constant; but 
there is no completely static society. 
Lands are invaded, wars are fought, 
commerce is carried on, inventions 
are made, ideas are born, habits 
of thought are changed, fads are 
popularized, new problems are 
faced. Things happen to people, and 
language keeps pace with events. 
Perhaps no one would argue that all 
change is for the better. But even 
a casual comparison of modern with 
Old English reveals that the changes 
made in the last thousand years have 
resulted in improvement. Modern 
English can express more ideas and 
can express them with greater pre- 
cision than could Old English; yet 
in most respects modern English is 
a simpler language than that of our 
great grandfathers. Now let us turn 
to the question of what changes are 
being made at present. 


SIX TRENDS 


1. Each year many new words are 
added. Precisely how many are in- 
vented and how many of these will 
endure no one can say, but esti- 
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mates of the number of annual 
coinages range from 300 up to 
3000 or more. Concurrently other 
words become obsolescent or obso- 
lete, although the history of the lan- 
guage shows that the death rate of 
words lags far behind the bith rate. 

2. With increasing speed the 
rigid restriction of a word to use as 
a single part of speech is being aban- 
doned. For example, a short time 
after the noun airlift was first em- 
ployed, the verb airlifted was used. 
Twentieth-century writers and speak- 
ers seem to hesitate less than did 
their ancestors when they wish to 
alter the function of a word. Not 
long ago I heard a young woman 
remark that she was going to taxi 
downtown as soon as she had d/ap- 
ered the baby. The two nouns used 
as verbs caused no lifted eyebrow. 

3. Pronunciations are gradually 
changing, but apparently in the di- 
rection of greater uniformity. Those 
great levelers, radio and the movies, 
seem to be reducing sectional dif- 
ferences. Battles over individual 
words, such as Bahston vs. Bawston, 
ant vs. abnt, peeanist vs. peanist, 
still continue, of course. 

4. Spelling is being simplified 
much less rapidly than the reform- 
ers would like. In the presence of 
human inertia and with the lack of 
a really workable plan, simplified 
spelling remains a dream for the fu- 
ture. Only a handful of simple spell- 
ings, such as catalog, tho, and thru, 
have become popular. 

5. Various grammatical and syn- 
tactical changes are occurring. The 
merged verb (a verb plus an adverb 


or preposition with the meaning of 
a single verb) is assuming increased 
importance. Examples are: He dug 
up (spaded) the garden; She cut up 
(dismembered) the chicken. Despite 
the statements of most textbooks 
that shall and will are used to indi- 
cate future time, the word going is 
becoming the most frequent indica- 
tion of futurity. “I shall visit my 
mother” is heard much less often 
than “I’m going to visit my mother.” 
Moreover the traditional distinctions 
between shall and will are seldom 
observed in conversation and only 
irregularly in literature. General 
MacArthur, it will be remembered, 
to indicate his determination to come 
back to the Philippines, said, “I 
shall return.” Linguists tend to re- 
gard “‘It is me” as established. Win- 
ston Churchill, in a radio broadcast 
said, ‘It was me,” and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald had earlier remarked, “The 
navy is us." The pronouns everyone 
and everybody are a source of con- 
fusion because they are singular in 
form and apparently often plural in 
meaning. It is to avoid difficulties 
that the plural pronoun is being 
used increasingly to refer to every- 
one and everybody: ‘Has everyone 
received their tickets?” 

6. Sentences are gradually becom- 
ing shorter and the elliptical sen- 
tence, or sentence fragment, each 
year seems to occupy a more import- 
ant place in writing and speaking. 
Perhaps the tempo of our age is re- 
sponsible. Kathryn McEuen, in the 
English Journal, lists four possible 
reasons for the increased use of the 
sentence fragment: the desire to save 
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time, the tastes of modern readers, 
the informality of our age, and the 
occasional effectiveness of the frag- 
mentary sentence. 

The foregoing are only a few ex- 
amples of the ways in which English 
seems to be changing in the 20th 
century. How far the changes 
will go, and what undercurrents 
are leading toward future altera- 
tions, no one can say with assurance. 
_ Now let us return to the question 
of my teacher friend who feared that 
‘we are heading toward linguistic 
‘anarchy. Should teachers oppose 


‘change, and if so, in what circum- 


“stances? 


DESCRIBE OR PRESCRIBE? 


_ Fundamental in the answer to that 
question is the answer to this: 
Should teachers prescribe linguistic 
tules or describe linguistic usage? 
If teachers give instruction via in- 
flexible rules, then change cannot 
be admitted; the nominative case 
must follow the linking verb, the 
Pronoun everybody must be treated 
exclusively as a singular, shal] must 
be used with the first person to indi- 
tate future tense, etc. Any deviation 
by a student must be red-penciled, 
even though contemporary usage 
tends to ignore the rule. But if 
teachers describe linguistic usage, 
they tell students the facts of sen- 
tence life. They let students know 
that language does change and is 
changing, that some constructions 
formerly approved are now consid- 
ered undesirable, and that other con- 
structions once condemned are now 
standard English. 


Description appears preferable to 
prescription. It seems absurd to tell 
the student that he must abide by 
certain rules that he hears violated 
by his friends, parents, and teachers, 
and sees violated in newspapers and 
magaziries. School is removed from 
the realm of reality if, while he is 
there, he must follow artificial regu- 
lations that are largely disregarded 
outside school walls. But if teachers 
help the student to understand sen- 
tence patterns that are actually used 
by capable speakers and writers, pat- 
terns that he can notice when he lis- 
tens to the radio or reads the front 
page, school is related directly to the 
rest of life. 

I recommend, then, teaching the 
principles of sentence construction 
and usage that are followed by able 
speakers and writers of today. 
Whenever these principles involve 
variations from the language of yes- 
terday, teachers may talk with their 
classes about the changes that have 
taken place and the probable rea- 
sons for their doing so. Students’ 
interest in language is likely to be 
increased when classes are shown 
that language grows and changes, 
that it is little more static than 
fashions in clothing. 

The bars should not be let down 
and every questionable expression 
be admitted as “good English.” But 
it is futile to forbid our students to 
use the idioms, the shortcuts, the 
morphological and syntactical con- 
structions that are becoming current 
in our age as a phase of the inex- 
orable development of living lan- 


guage. 





Unesco’s Director General on 


Adult Education and the Future of 
Our Civilization 


JAIME ToRRES BODET 


In School and Society 


a DULT education is one of the 
most important questions of our day 
and one likely to have the most far- 
reaching consequences. Even before 
the 1939 war, its importance was 
recognized by educationists, by 
many agricultural, industrial, and 
academic associations, and even by 
certain governments. Extensive pro- 
grams of popular education were in- 
deed worked out; in some countries 
on account of the political require- 
ments of the totalitarian regimes; 
in others as a result of that desire 
for emancipation which does honor 
to democracy. 

The fascist regimes, both German 
and Italian, exploited the most per- 
sonal and therefore the most in- 
violable of the assets usually pos- 
sessed by adults: the short time, after 
their day's work in the fields or the 
workshop is done, when they are 
free to think. By seizing on this 
modest possession, those regimes 
managed to change rest into meet- 
ings, amusement into hypnotism, 
education into propaganda, and pro- 
paganda into drill. 

Our aim is entirely different, for 
we are convinced that to educate is 
to liberate. We wish to awaken in 
the consciousness of every adult an 
awareness of both his personal re- 
sponsibility and of his intellectual 
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and moral fellowship with the whole 
of mankind. 

Like Hamlet, the world of today 
is forever wondering, ‘To be or not 
to be.” The possibility of war and 
the need for peace, continually and 
simultaneously present in our minds, 
produce the most dramatic state of 
anxiety. International cooperation 
has reappeared with the return of 
peace as an ideal which cannot be at- 
tained without a very delicate ad- 
justment of conflicting and contro- 
versial aspirations. . 

We must realize one thing: peace 
demands more skill, more imagina- 
tion, and also more heroism than do 
battles. War strategy requires many 
years of preparation and all sorts of 
detailed and specialized studies. In 
peacetime, on the other hand, we 
ought all to feel that we have equal 
responsibilities and equal duties. 
War is thought out by the leaders 
and carried out by their subordin- 
ates. But to make peace, all men 
must unite. 

May I quote once more Shake- 
speare’s well-known words, which 
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are apt here: “To be or not to be.” 
But to be is nothing in itself, be- 
cause at any given moment everyone 
is only what he aspires to be. From 
the moment of our birth, we are a 
living project; life lies before us 
like a program. The child is an 
anticipation of the youth; the youth 
is an anticipation of the adult. And 
the adult—what, in reality, is he? 
Of what future development are we, 
all of us, the mere anticipation? 
‘This question involves everything in 
‘our personal equation that is most 
‘intimate and inexpressible. That is 
why we cannot answer it in general 
terms. That is why adult education 
is so delicate; if we are to do it jus- 
tice, we cannot merely be satisfied 
to resort to the usual educational 
‘methods, for it is partly compensa- 
tion and partly supplement—partly 
the development of an apprentice- 
ship and partly (why deny it?) re- 
education. 

Suppose we have a group of 
adults to educate—workers or peas- 
ants, craftsmen, bureaucrats, or sol- 
diers. With any ideal group with 
which we have to deal, what should 
be the problem of prime concern to 
us? Differences of temperament, as 
with children? Differences of voca- 
tion, as with young people? Certain- 
ly, temperament and vocation are 
factors that no teacher, lecturer, of 
artist approaching an adult public 
should ignore. But what he should 
have in mind before all else is the 
spiritual loneliness in which each 
member of his audience is always 
living. Rarely has this loneliness 
been so formidable, so complete, 


and so unrecognized as in the world 
of today. The child lives within his 
childishness as in a protective atmos- 
phere. The youth comes to know 
himself more with every adventure, 
and rejoices, sometimes even in spite 
of sorrow, in his discovery of him- 
self. But the adult has no place of 
refuge. Cut off from others of his 
generation by the relentless unique- 
ness of his destiny, and from his 
own conscience by his fear of seeing 
himself in it as he really is, 
stripped of all gloss or illusion, the 
adult has only two courses open to 
him—either to remain himself, iso- 
lating himself from the multitude, 
or to give up his individuality and 
to submit to the impersonal will of 
the masses. Even for the genius, ab- 
solute loneliness is a termless 
punishment. What then shall we say 
of the absolute loneliness of the ord- 
inary man? Yet his merging in the 
mass would mean no less than a 
cruel renunciation of his very nature 
as a man. 


MAN’S BROTHERHOOD 


In face of this loneliness or this 
renunciation, adult education should 
be based on the idea that necessarily 
underlies every international insti- 
tution—the brotherhood of human 
destiny. At bottom, it is a question 
not so much of teaching the adult 
such and such an art or such and 
such a science, as of instructing him 
in a much vaster subject, which we 
foolishly imagine he has already 
mastered—life itself. 

Bent over the soil for hours every 
day, pounded from morning to 
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night by the mechanical rhythm of 
industrial mass-production, the aver- 
age adult of our time rarely seems to 
be in any position to appreciate the 
life going on around him and to 
grasp the truth about his fellows. 

Nothing, however is more untrue 
than to believe that man is by nature 
man’s enemy. On the contrary, so- 
ciability is, of all human instincts, 
the most widespread and ineradic- 
able. But it has to be admitted that 
the economic organization of society 
creates too often conditions of life 
which weaken the fraternal instinct. 
In a world where material interests 
have become the mainspring of ac- 
tion, and where economic success is 
the measuring rod of values, indi- 
viduals, classes, nations act as 
enemies or rivals rather than as 
partners; so that it is seldom that 
man has been lonelier, poorer, and 
more unhappy. 

At the same time, a conception 
not less destructive of human com- 
munity has taken place in minds, the 
conception of a culture whose goals 
were no longer grandeur and 
strength, simplicity of impulse and 
breadth of vision, but were, also, the 
difficult, the precious, the excep- 
tional, the arbitrary, and the refined. 
This created a gulf between the 
ordinary people and the intellec- 
tuals, whose affectation and over- 
nicety became more and more for- 
eign to the crowd. 

But a culture must be judged, 
not by the distance separating it 
from the people that produced it, 
but by the strength and depth of its 
roots. In the last resort, our civili- 


zation will be judged according to 
the services it has rendered to man. 


END OF EDUCATION 


When you are discussing adult 
education, you are in fact discussing 
no less a matter than the future of 
our civilization. Do we want to 
educate people for obedience? Do 
we want to educate them for re- 
sponsibility? Are we going to edu- 
cate the masses as if they were a uni- 
form conglomeration in which indi- 
viduals are swallowed up? Or are 
we going to educate them as a group 
of living beings in which the free- 
dom of the individual conscience to 
develop is not restricted by the 
group mind? Do we claim to relieve 
man’s isolation by accustoming him 
to blind submission to the will of 
the herd? Or do we wish to bring 
him to take a conscious part in a 
culture which, while having regard 
for his personality, will inspire in 
him a sincere desire to be one with 
all his fellows? 

If we decide in favor of educa- 
tion for responsibility, we shall have 
chosen the more difficult but, as I 
believe, the only true road. There is 
no better remedy for the terror of 
solitude than the principle of the 
universal responsibility of man on 
earth. ‘Each of us is responsible 
for everything to everyone else,’’ is 
one of Dostoyevsky’s most pro- 
foundly penetrating remarks. Let us 
make no mistake. If we choose edu- 
cation for responsibility, we auto- 
matically demand a culture based on 
the sense of responsibility. Such a 
choice calls for efforts from others 
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than teachers alone. All forms of 
human activity are concerned— 
politics and economics as well as 
science and art. When the people 
agitate for better organization of 
work, a fairer distribution of prop- 
erty, and equality of opportunity, 
they are, of course struggling for the 
improvement of their material living 
conditions. But we are conscious that 
ithey are also putting forward, albeit 
‘in other terms, a concept of hu- 
‘manism which will give fresh life to 
‘culture. When I say humanism, I 
am not using the word in the nar- 
‘row sense which has been given to 
lit by the most uncompromising indi- 
vidualists, but in the far wider, phil- 
‘osophical and philological sense 
‘which comes from its derivation; I 
‘am using it with reference to the 
reconciliation of man and humanity. 
_ Man is primarily a social being; 
he cannot therefore be considered 
‘apart from the communuity to which 
he owes his upbringing. Now in the 
present day, whether he likes it or 
not, the community is world-wide. 
It therefore imposes, and will con- 
tinue to impose, ever-widening 
duties. The contrast between the 
‘number and extent of such duties, 
on the one hand, and the misunder- 
standing and hatred we see on the 
other, is so cruel that pessimism 
would be justified, if there were not 
to be seen amid the chaos one gleam 
of hope—the hope that at last a 
living culture will be established in 
which the masses can have a share 
although the rights of the indi- 
vidual are not abated, and in which, 
similarly, the individual will not ap- 


pear as the selfish beneficiary of an 
inheritance which he receives as a 
free gift and uses irresponsibly, but 
as the essential instrument of the 
moral solidarity of mankind. 


TWO RULES OF ACTION 


World-wide aims and freedom 
in the means of obtaining them 
seem to me to constitute the two 
guiding rules in any action to foster, 
by universal education, a type of cul- 
ture in which the motive principle is 
personal responsibility. 

The development of the first stage 
of industrial expansion was facili- 
tated by primary education for the 
masses. We must not forget that 
fact. It is particularly significant, as 
adult education—which only the 
most favored countries are as yet en- 
titled to distinguish from primary 
education—is still today, over most 
of the world, at the stage of heroic 
literacy campaigns. Another reason 
for remembering it is that there are 
still people who wonder whether 
primary education for the proletariat 
is dangerous. And above all, we 
must remember it because the real 
danger would be to limit our train- 
ing of the peoples of the future to 
the imparting of the rudimentary 
knowledge of reading and writing. 

In the present-day world, techni- 
cal skills are becoming highly com- 
plex, and the desire for universality 
grows ever more urgent. Civiliza- 
tion can only progress if the masses 
are trained systematically and co- 
herently for the task before them. 
That is the ultimate aim of adult 
education. 





Milwaukee Provides for 


Continuous Progress at the Primary Level 
Emit F. FaitH 


In the Phi Delta Kappan 


ze CHOOLS have long been or- 
ganized on a graded basis. The ob- 
jectives and functions of schools 
today have changed, but graded 
plans of organization with “passing” 
or “failing” at the end of each se- 
mester or year remain. 

In recent years, however, the in- 
creased emphasis on readiness, in- 
dividual abilities and capacities, 
mental health, emotional stability, 
success and growth of the whole 
child have opened new avenues of 
thought on the effects of adhering 
closely to grade-line boundaries in 
determining the progress of chil- 
dren. This is especially true at the 
primary levels. 

Competent teachers know that a 
child six years old by the calendar is 
not necessarily aged six mentally or 
socially. Assistant Superintendent 
Buckley of Cleveland writes in the 
Nation’s Schools: 

Some children walk at eight months, 
others not until 18 months or even later; 
a few talk at 12 months, others little or 
not at all at 24 months. Similarly, some 
few are ready to read at five, others not 
even at seven. Rates of progress vary as 
widely as does readiness for reading. . . . 
Forced feeding may be profitable for 
geese but good teachers condemn it for 
children. Proper mental growth is as 
painless and as natural as healthy physi- 
cal growth. Interest is a stronger educa- 
tional incentive than force. It is brutal 
to try to compel a child to jump six feet 
high if his limit is four feet. . . . Success 
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must wait upon and be in proportion to 
capacity and interest. A perfect draft 
horse should not be entered in the Ken- 
tucky Derby. .. . First grade, second 
grade, and so on are levels that are too 
gross, vague and arbitrary for primary 
pupils. They are convenient for reports, 
statistics, and estimating revenues but are 
inelastic and indefinite for recognizing 
and recording the progress of children. 

Since 1942 the Milwaukee Public 
Schools have been working with a 
plan whereby primary children move 
forward from semester to semester 
and year to year without grade labels 
or the necessity of being promoted 
or failed at stated times. It is a plan 
of “continuous progress” in relation 
to a child’s ability rather than in 
terms of grade standards. It pro- 
vides for the practical application of 
present-day educational philosophy. 
It makes adjustment of teaching and 
administrative procedures easier to 
meet the individual differences of 
children. It allows the bright child 
to go far beyond the usual standard 
for his grade without removing him 
too far from his social group. It en- 
courages the slow child to the limit 
of his ability. It relieves strains and 
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fears and thereby promotes whole- 
some mental health. 

The Primary School, as the plan is 
known in Milwaukee, was started on 
an experimental basis at the Mary- 
land Avenue building in January, 
1942, under the guidance of then 
Assistant Superintendent Goodrich 
who became superintendent but died 
a few months ago. The philosophy 
and organization had been discussed 
‘and considered with the primary 
faculty at frequent intervals over a 
‘period of months. Finally the par- 
ents of the kindergarten children 
were called in and the plan explain- 
‘ed to them. Their response was en- 
thusiastic. The group of children 
taken from the kindergarten the fol- 
lowing semester became our first un- 
graded Primary Class. Most schools 
began the plan in this way. No chil- 
dren who had experienced a grade 
label were ungraded. The progres- 
Sive inauguration of the plan gave 
children, teachers, and parents time 
to orientate themselves to the sys- 
tem and its philosophy. 

The children, for accounting pur- 
poses, became P-1’s (Primary 1’s— 
meaning first semester above kinder- 
garten). The next semester they be- 
came P-2’s—and so on. Most of 
them entered the fourth grade at the 
end of six semesters—some seven— 
and a few eight—and one took nine 
semesters to travel the road from 
P-1 to the fourth grade. No one 
failed—no one was promoted. Each 
continued his progress as his inter- 
ests and abilities could be stimu- 
lated and developed. 

During the past six years the 


Primary School has developed be- 
yond the experimental stage in Mil- 
waukee. It is now operating in over 
40 schools. Formal approval to or- 
ganize the plan in any elementary 
school requesting it was given by the 
Board of School Directors in Janu- 
ary, 1947. Its growth has been slow 
but steady. Its inauguration in each 
building has been preceded by orien- 
tation programs for both faculty and 
parents. Its philosophy has been in- 
terpreted to teachers through fac- 
ulty discussions, group meetings and 
institutes; to parents through PTA 
meetings, open-house gatherings, 
visiting hours, and study groups; to 
the community at large by the press 
and the superintendent's annual re- 
port (1947) entitled Education for 
Life Adjustment. 

One of the important features of 
the plan is the method of reporting 
pupil progress to parents. A special 
progress record has been developed 
which is sent to the home three 
times a semester. The semester 
above kindergarten is merely check- 
ed. Whenever a child advances to 
the next higher reading level the 
date is recorded under “Reading 
progress.” This need not be done at, 
or even near, the time the progress 
record is sent home. The checks and 
dates clearly show all concerned 
whether or not reading progress is 
normal. When the reading level 
dates lag behind the semester checks, 
parent-teacher conferences are often 
held. They may be voluntary on the 
part of the parents—and they often 
lead to better understanding of the 
child and wholesome home-school 
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relationships. Teachers report many 
more satisfactory conferences than 
grew out of conventional “grade” 
type of report cards. 

Uniformity of judgment on read- 
ing levels among the teachers in a 
school, as well as among the schools 
using the plan, is guided by the fol- 
lowing elastic allocation of reading 
materials: 


MATERIAL 
Pre-Reading 
Chart Reading 
Pre-Primer 
Easy Primer 
Hard Primer 
Easy First Reader 
Hard First Reader 
Easy Second Reader 
Hard Second Reader 
Easy Third Reader 
Hard Third Reader 
Independent Reading 


LEVEL 


COON AY RY DB 


Social progress is noted on basic 
attitudes and habits as “satisfactory” 
or “unsatisfactory.” These are al- 
ways stressed in parent-teacher con- 
ferences. 

Superintendent Goodrich has 
summarized the principles on which 
the plan is based under: 

1. There is a wide variation in 
the development rates of children 
which is not in logical conformity 
with rigid grade standards. 

2. A time-progress record of a 
pupil is a more meaningful descrip- 
tion than a grade classification. 

3. Pupils who are slow in start- 
ing frequently make a satisfactory 
educational adjustment to their nor- 
mal age groups if given a longer 
period of development. 

4. Good work habits are promot- 


ed by successful effort and achieve- 
ment in challenging tasks within the 
range of individual abilities; dis- 
couragement, irreparable failure, so- 
cial maladjustment, and unfair com- 
petition result in frustration, lack of 
interest, and undesirable compensa- 
tory behavior. 

5. Individuals may be aided to 
accept their limitations realistically 
if humiliation is avoided and self- 
respect is preserved. 

6. Attitudes toward learning ac- 
tivities developed in the first years 
of school are likely to become per- 
manent. 

7. Administrative adjustments in 
support of individual instruction 
promote a higher standard of teach- 
ing in which the teacher is encour- 
aged to consider subject matter and 


skill in relation to the development 
of the child and is held responsible 
for the optimal growth of each child 
but not for unavoidable failures. 


8. Individual instruction and 
progress encourages both fast and 
slow learners to industrious effort, 
promotes character building and 
wholesome social attitudes, and pre- 
vents pupils from being obscured in 
mass promotions easily obtained by 
some and blindly given to others. 

9. Repeated failure and grade re- 
tention are destructive, wasteful, and 
unscientific attempts to adjust the 
child to the school program. 

10. Children grouped according 
to general maturity do not present a 
noticeably more heterogeneous dis- 
tribution of subject-matter achieve- 
ment than is found in the traditional 
grade type of organization. 





A Part of Teaching 


Why School Lunch Programs? 
WILLIAM H. Morris 
In the School Executive 


EFFERSON Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. has been in the 
school business for more than 20 
years. Of some 475 pupils currently 
enrolled, less than one-fifth of the 
‘children go home for lunch. Of 
‘those who eat their lunches at 
school, an average of 250 and some- 
‘times as many as 300 buy the plate 
‘lunches served at the school. ‘The 
‘school lunch is a part of our effort 
to teach the whole child,” says the 
principal, Hugh S. Smith. “It is part 
of the total educational process.” 

The lunch program has received 
wider and wider acceptance during 
the past decade. The literature in the 
field supports the value of the 
school program so solidly that one 
wonders if there are still unbeliev- 
ers. If there are, one may ascribe 
their doubt to their unfamiliarity 
with the findings in nutrition during 
recent years. 

“What does a lunch program 
contribute to carrying out the essen- 
tial functions of the school?” One 
may ask. Or, “Why has the program 
been accepted in more and more 
communities?” Principal Smith 
would say that it is a question of 
values. What is important? Why 
include safety education in the 
school program? Or athletics? Or 
music? Or, if you please, world his- 
tory? We must question our values. 
Let us scotch the idea that the lunch 
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program may have value only for 
children who are economically 
needy. All children are needy when 
it comes to knowledge of nutrition. 
Lack of such knowledge, like the in- 
cidence of poliomyelitis, is not con- 
fined to any economic level. 

In stating the rationale for the 
school lunch program, let us put 
first things first. In the scheme of 
values of Hugh Smith, of most 
home economists, public-health off- 
cials, and school administrators who 
are familiar with recent nutritional 
findings, the biggest single value is 
that of teaching something that 
comes through pupil participation 
in the lunch program: dietary prin- 
ciples and related knowledge and 
development of good food habits. 

What else besides food habits can 
we teach through the lunch pro- 
gram? The answer depends on sev- 
eral factors, including student and 
faculty participation. Faculty parti- 
cipation especially determines the 
extent to which related information 
is a part of classroom activities. “In 
our school,” said one principal, 
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“pupils serve as cashiers. They have 
responsibility for keeping the ac- 
counts and caring for equipment.” 
With that kind of pupil responsi- 
bility, the principal's next statement 
was credible: ‘I have not had a case 
of vandalism in this school in sev- 
eral years.” 

In other schools, the growing, 
preserving, handling, and prepara- 
tion of food are part of the learning 
experience. Also placed high among 
educational outcomes of the lunch 
program are those related to group 
experiences, such as courtesy. But 
the teaching of nutritional principles 
seems to outweigh all the other out- 
comes in the opinion of those who 
have considered all aspects of the 
program. “A major justification for 
the lunch program,” says Principal 
Smith,” is simply that of feeding 
children. From our meal surveys, we 
have ample evidence that our pupils 
are just not getting enough of the 
basic seven.” 

Assuming that children should 
be well fed, and should even be en- 
couraged to develop good food 
habits, are these responsibilities of 
the school? Why not the home? As a 
practical matter of time, in general 
pupils do not go home for lunch. 
The trend in this direction has be- 
come more pronounced with in- 
creased consolidation of school dis- 
tricts and increased pupil transporta- 
tion, especially in the rural areas. 
So we still have the choice of pro- 
viding an adequate lunch under 
school auspices, or of. having pupils 
bring lunches or eat their lunches off 
the school grounds. Also food habits 


gained through the experience of 
group eating can be either good or 
bad. Which they are depends on 
what kind of service the school 
offers. 

What’s wrong with carried 
lunches? These are likely to be 
spotty in nutritional value, depend- 
ing on the parents’ knowledge of nu- 
trition, and the time and care taken 
in preparing the child’s lunch. Car- 
ried lunches are invariably cold, 
whereas at times the child will bene- 
fit from a hot meal. They are also 
often supplemented with sweets and 
carbonated drinks. More and more, 
nutritionists, public-health officials, 
physicians, and dentists have been 
warning us of the unhealthful effect 
of sweets and carbonated drinks be- 
cause of their effect on teeth and 
the tendency to crowd out of the 
diet food essential to good health. 

Why should pupils be asked to 
pay for a lunch at school when a 
lunch can be prepared at home? 
Even if the pupil carries a lunch 
from home, the difference in cost 
between a school lunch and a home- 
prepared lunch is usually not very 
great. Considering quantity and 
quality, it is hard to beat the cost of 
the average school lunch. Consider- 
ing values other than those of the 
food alone, there is almost no com- 
parison. Much depends on the ade- 
quacy of the school program. Ar- 
rangements may always be made to 
subsidize those unable to pay the 
full cost. For a student to work his 
way through college by waiting on 
tables has always been sonsidered a 
laudable practice: many school pu- 
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pils nowadays work for their lunch 
money. 

What can children learn about 
food at school that they cannot learn 
at home? The scope of present nutri- 
tional knowledge is such that most 
parents have not had the time or 
opportunity to gain it. The knowl- 
edge is filtering into the schools 
only gradually. And if health and 
food and nutrition are studied in the 
¢lassroom, it is logical to fix the 
classroom learning by actual experi- 
ence in eating. The school lunch- 
foom is a “natural” for this kind of 
learning experience. 

Let us assume we afe convinced 
that schools should teach principles 
of good nutrition and help children 
to meet their nutritional require- 
ments each school day. What kind 


of program will do the trick? More 
So than with most school projects, 
faculty and community participation 
insures a successful lunch program. 
A school lunch committee composed 


of teachers, parents, and pupil 
fepresentatives gets a program under 
way and keeps it moving. The home 
€conomics teacher will be able to 
Offer professional advice to the com- 
mittee. The work of directly operat- 
ing the lunch program, however, 
falls on the school lunch supervisor 
or manager. This is the person who 
can go a long way to make or break 
the program, for it is under trained, 
capable supervision that the charac- 
teristics. of the program closely iden- 
tified with the lunch itself are de- 
veloped: (1) A low-cost meal, at 
the same price to all, with some ar- 
rangement for providing it free or 


at a reduced cost to those unable to 
pay the full charge. (2) A plate 
lunch that supplies one-third of the 
daily nutritional requirements of the 
average pupil. (3) A program run 
on a nonprofit basis. (4) Food that 
is tastefully and attractively prepar- 
ed. (5) Candies and carbonated 
drinks are not to be sold in the 
school. (6) A school schedule that 
is adapted to the size of the lunch- 
room. 

In light of the aims and earmarks 
given above, the federal subsidy 
available through the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the pro- 
visions of the National School 
Lunch Act must be regarded as mak- 
ing a lunch program possible in 
more schools at prices more nearly in 
reach of most pupils. This is what 
the act is intended to do. From that 
standpoint, and without consider- 
ing the effect of food distribution on 
price-supply relationships of farm 
products, the Act increases the quan- 
tity and quality of the lunch services. 

The federal program is based on 
seasonal and cyclical food abundance 
only in part. It consists also of a 
direct subsidy to states which in turn 
allocate funds to participating 
schools. Nevertheless, it is obviously 
of benefit to schools to consider 
abundant foods. An additional bene- 
fit to schools comes from the re- 
search of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. 
Schools can operate lunch programs 
without federal assistance. Whether 
they operate them successfully with 
or without federal assistance is up 
to the individual schools. 





Reflections on 


German Reeducation: An Experiment 
Noble in Purpose 


RoBERT E. KEOHANE 


In the School Review 


wih CURSORY glance at leading 
educational journals of 1948 reveals 
a veritable flood of writings on 
American efforts to carry the bless- 
ings of our educational system to 
those who dwell in cultural dark- 
ness. Most of these writings are on 
a high level of idealistic aspiration, 
though recently some have been dis- 
tinguished by a more sober note of 
realism. A few adverse criticisms 
have been made, ranging from 
charges of American cultural im- 
perialism to the demand that we per- 
fect the American public-school 
system before going into the busi- 
ness of large-scale educational ex- 
porting. Almost all these articles, 
whether laudatory, ‘objective,’ or 
frankly hostile, deal in broad, gen- 
eral terms with a highly complex 
situation. 


“INSIDE GERMANY” 


My own approach is more pedes- 
trian. For two-and-a-half months 
during the spring and summer of 
1948 I was educational consultant— 
“or 90-day wonder,” as the perman- 
ent staff dub such migrants—in 
Berlin and North Wiirttemberg- 
Baden. Books have been written 
about the Soviet Union on even less 
provocation! I have contented my- 
self with raising a few of the ques- 
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tions which such an experience pro- 
vokes and with suggesting such par- 
tial answers to them as have been 
the fruit of a half-year’s reflection. 

American educators who are sin- 
cerely concerned that Germans shall 
“learn the ways of democracy,” and 
that gallant minority of German 
educators who share that desire, are 
confronted with dilemmas such as 
these: Can one person represent the 
power of a conqueror and the au- 
thority of a military government and 
at the same time be a sympathetic 
and effective educational adviser? 
How can representatives of an edu- 
cational system such as ours, ad- 
mittedly imperfect, presume to help 
to reconstruct (formerly, more 
bluntly, to reform) German educa- 
tion? How shall we help the Ger- 
mans to accept democratic ideas and 
institutions and to assimilate them 
into their culture? Can we place the 
truly progressive German educators 
in power, keep them there, and still 
be democratic? 

What do the Germans think of 
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us? Of course, the attitudes cover 
the whole spectrum. Their attitudes 
range from the surly looks, or 
worse, of the purged and “‘not-so- 
ex-Nazis,” to the atmosphere of 
Gemiitlichkeit of a professional 
group who have worked harmoni- 
ously and profitably together for a 
week and are now enjoying a social 
evening enlivened with songs, local 
wine, American cigarettes, and the 
Contents of a CARE package. Their 
attitudes range from the formal cor- 
ectness of a dogmatic, reactionary, 
wneducable German educator, who 
is waiting impatiently for these ver- 
dammten Amerikaner to get out, to 
the enthusiasm shining from the 
eyes of a young teacher whose recent 
Stay in Sweden gave her glimpses of 


possibilities, hitherto unimagined, 
for the improvement of German 
education and of the society which it 
Serves. 


DEUTSCHLAND UBER ALLES 


Unfortunately, and quite under- 
Standably, I believe, the former at- 
titude prevails, at least in the Amer- 
ican Zone of Germany. When this 
Virile and gifted people lost their 
military and political power, when 
they saw their economy smashed 
into ruins, and, worst of all, when 
hope for a tolerable life departed, 
what did they have left? One thing 
—an unshakable conviction, at least 
among most persons over 40, that 
German culture was superior to all 
others and that the German educa- 
tor was, and is, its invincible guar- 
dian against barbarian innovations. 

Thus, to the difficulty of achiev- 
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ing sympathetic understanding and 
cooperation between the occupier— 
one of four occupiers, with four dif- 
ferent systems of education—and 
the occupied, is added the barrier 
of mutually contending senses of 
superiority. For the American is 
justly proud of his high aims, of his 
vision of a whole people educated 
for democratic living, beyond a mere 
literacy and a narrow technical train- 
ing for a job. He is also proud of 
the great steps taken in our recent 
history toward its achievement. The 
German educator, on the other 
hand, is acutely aware of how 
spotted is the actuality of American 
education. Unfortunately, it is ob- 
vious all over the Zone that all 
American youth have not been edu- 
cated to appreciate, nor always to 
exemplify the ideals of democracy. 
In the light of reflection on my 
experience in Germany in 1948, I 
am convinced that the recent Ameri- 
can shift to an emphasis on recon- 
struction rather than reform of Ger- 
man education is well advised. The 
reconstruction must start from where 
the Germans are. It should, in my 
opinion, seek to lay hold on and to 
stress those liberal and democratic 
elements which can be discovered 
in the minor strains of the German 
tradition. Though few and sub- 
ordinate, such elements do exist. 
Another means which may, in the 
long run, further significantly the 
development of German democracy 
is the sending of German students, 
teachers, and leading educators to 
democratic countries to study or to 
observe schools. Some able young 
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German teachers are now studying 
in the United States. On their re- 
turn, they may be expected to as- 
sume leadership along democratic 
lines in their own schools and com- 
munities. Those German educational 
leaders who have been brought to 
this country have seen some of the 
best in American education. It is un- 
fortunate that we have not been able 
to take such evidence to Germany 
by making excellent “demonstration 
schools” out of all the schools which 
the Army runs for the children of 
American military and civilian per- 
sonnel. 

Some of our difficulty in educat- 
ing Germans for democracy stems 
from the fact that the “hard-boiled” 
administrators of a conquered 


people can scarcely be expected to 


take such efforts as seriously as edu- 
cators do. Everything else, security, 
economic recovery, the enlistment of 
German opinion on our side in the 
cold war—all of these and more— 
have, and must have for practical 
men, priority over the educational 
work which optimistic Americans 
there think might be completed suc- 
cessfully within a generation. Also, 
if Germans are to learn by demo- 
cratic methods, it is argued, they 
must have some opportunity to learn 
by doing. What more fitting than to 
turn over to them control over the 
less vital sectors of their common 
life, including, of course, education? 
In important matters such as cur- 
rency reform, to be sure, we did not 
do this; we listened to the German’s 
advice—and took a little of it. 
Education is different. There we 


retain a theoretical veto, and in prac- 
tice this means that a great deal of 
work goes into the formulation of 
“reform plans” which are taken 
really seriously by few people other 
than the American educators whose 
duty it is to criticize them—and to 
return them for amendment. In the 
spring of 1948, for instance, when 
it began to look as if such a “re- 
form plan” might soon be approved 
by our leaders, the appropriate com- 
mittee of the legislature of North 
Wiirttemberg-Baden informed both 
the American and German authori- 
ties that the 1948 plan was too ‘‘ad- 
vanced” and that they would have to 
revert to the 1947 scheme, which 
had been discarded six months 
earlier as vumsatisfactory. Those 
émigré Germans, and others, who 
have been worried by the possibility 
of a serious “Americanization’”’ of 
German education may be reassured. 
They have overlooked the immense 
capacity of German educators for 
producing large plans which have 
little to do with what actually goes 
on in schools. 


THE SCORECARD 


The story of our attempt (to 
August, 1948, at least) to educate 
Germans in the “ways of demo- 
cracy” is neither black nor white, 
but gray. We have had many more 
“good ideas” than we could work 
out ; we have overlooked some which 
could fairly readily have been suc- 
cessfully implemented; we have not 
coordinated well the work of our 
own educators; we have not achiev- 
ed vital cooperation—except, tem- 
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porarily, in Berlin—with the edu- 
cational authorities of the other oc- 
cupying powers. But we have shown 
ourselves sincere friends of the Ger- 
man people; only the most sus- 
picious or malicious among them 
fail to credit us with good inten- 
tions. We have established good 
professional relations with Germans 
who share our outlook and have 
Biven a few of them generous op- 
portunities for broadening their own 
experience. If their efforts are not 
Stifled by those of their countrymen 
who see no serious blemishes in the 
German educational system, these 
progressive German educators may 
yet succeed in blending elements of 
Our educational outlook with the 
best of their own. 

’ It is apparent that the last ques- 
tion, “Can we put truly progressive 
German educators into power, keep 
them there, and still be demo- 
€ratic?” has already been answered 
in the negative. We could have 
done so in 1945. When a people 
who had the opportunity to develop 
a democratic way of life throws it 
away, as did the Germans, with such 
Gonsequences to others as ensued, 
their conquerors have a right to de- 
mand some guaranties against a repe- 
tition. Certainly it would have been 
reasonable for us to have condition- 
ed our transfer of power to the Ger- 
mans on their demonstration that 
they had a fair understanding of 
what democracy demands of them, 
that they were prepared in some 
measure to assume its responsibili- 
ties, and that they really wished to 
do so. In such an atea as that of 


political reeducation, where any 
significant results require many years 
of careful and consistent teaching, 
we might fairly have insisted that 
we retain complete authority for a 
generation. Perhaps the short-run 
results of such a policy would have 
been more impressive. 

However, in 1949, the question is 
merely academic. We will not put 
any German educators in power or, 
without extreme provocation, seek 
to oust any now in control. Having 
given the Germans a measure of 
selfgovernment, we would do well 
now to give them more. Soon, I sup- 
pose, all vestiges of our control over 
German education will cease, and, 
with it, our share of responsibility. 
When that time arrives, those of us 
who worked with German teachers 
will hope that the seeds of educa- 
tional change which we scattered did 
not all fall on stony ground. If we 
can avoid another and more dread- 
ful holocaust, we may yet see the 
Germans, or the major part of that 
great people, “learning the ways of 
democracy” through guided experi- 
ence within a democratic European 
federation which will be linked by 
mutual interest and outlook with the 
American people. 


INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN 
THOUGHT 


For Americans the most signifi- 
cant direct results of this educational 
experiment so noble in purpose may 
well be its influence on our own 
thinking. I believe that those of us 
who worked so closely with German 
educators will address ourselves to 
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American educational problems in a 
new way. Perhaps we shall try to 
strike a better balance between the 
deadening bureaucracy of the Ger- 
man and the excessive decentraliza- 
tion of the American systems of 
school administration. Perhaps we 
shall imitate Germans in giving 
relatively high and secure social and 
economic status to our teachers, re- 
quiring in return that they be really 
well-educated men and women. 
Perhaps we shall learn that democ- 


eatlier education of the “gifted.” 
We may see that, while “raising the 
average, we may also implement 
Jefferson’s dream of equipping bet- 
ter the natural aristocracy of virtue 
and talents to cope successfully with 
the pseudo-aristocracy of birth and 
wealth. We might even take some 
steps toward overcoming that pro- 
vincialism which makes un-Ameri- 
can a synonym for the unsound and 
again learn, more discriminatingly 
than we did in the earlier era, from 


the educational experiences and 


racy does not preclude some special 
thinking of other peoples. 


attention to the more thorough 


Current ducks 


EVERYBODY says, ‘Let us arm the West,’ but there is no de- 
fense against the atomic bomb. The Commander of the 
American Legion says,'Spies have done it.’ Senator Hicken- 


looper says, “The Atomic Energy Commission has done it.’ 
But there was no secret of the atomic bomb. The Chicago 
Sun-Times says, ‘The Russians have the bomb, but we have 
the stockpile.’ But 50 bombs could destroy 50 of our cities, 
containing 40,000,000 of our people. General Groves says, 
‘I am not losing any sleep over it.’ But General Groves must 
have been talking in his sleep when he said, in 1945, that 
the Russians would not have the bomb for a generation. 
Apparently the generals are sleepy up north too. General 
McNaughton of Canada says, ‘It doesn’t really change any- 
thing.’ President Truman says, ‘Let us have international 
control of atomic energy.’ But he means the kind of control 
the Russians rejected before they had the bomb. The Rus- 
sians say, ‘Let us prohibit the atomic bomb.’ But if war 
breaks out, every nation must frantically start making 
bombs. ... Senator Pepper saw the point. He called for 
an immediate offensive in behalf of world government, 
that might prevent the atomic catastrophe, not by ‘con- 
trolling atomic energy, but by preventing war.’ 

The time is now. The object is world government. The re- 
sponsibility is that of the United States."—from “Septem- 
ber 23,” an editorial by Robert M. Hutchins in Common 
Cause, November, 1949. 





In a Democracy? 


Loyalty Tests for Teachers 
JEAN BEGEMAN 
In the New Republic 


i S public schools and colleges 
began the fall semester, thousands 
of teachers, in 26 states plus Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 

ict of Columbia, were being re- 
juired to take an oath of allegiance 
it otherwise satisfy the employing 

encies that they were loyal to the 
government of the United States. 
This extension of anti-Communist 
agitation into the sphere of educa- 
tion has caused deep concern to 
Many, who fear that such measures, 
by threatening to impair the tradi- 
tion of academic freedom, entail 
greater risks than those they are in- 
tended to meet. 

Prying into political beliefs of 
teachers is not a new trend, although 
it is a rapidly increasing one. In 
1915 charges of “socialism” figured 
in a celebrated controversy over the 
removal of Scott Nearing from the 
faculty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and two years later, in a 
similar controversy over expulsion 
of several members of Columbia 
University’s faculty. This period also 
saw the enactment of New York’s 
drastic Lusk Laws, repealed in 1923, 
which required teachers to obtain 
certificates of loyalty, provided for 
removal of teachers “for the utter- 
ance of any treasonable or seditious 
act,” and prohibited the employ- 
ment of teachers who had criticized 
the United State Government. In 
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the 1930's, the depression gave rise 
to fresh charges of radicalism in 
education, and 10 states imposed 
oath requirements on teachers. Since 
World War II new laws have been 
enacted and existing ones tightened 
against “‘subversive activities’ by 


public-school teachers. 


IN GEORGIA, AMERICANISM 


The contents of state-prescribed 
teachers’ oaths vary considerably. 
The simplest form, used in half a 
dozen states, is merely a pledge to 
support the Constitution of the 
United States and of the particular 
state. California and some other 
states exact a pledge “to teach by 
precept and example” undivided 
allegiance to this government. The 
Georgia law (1930) goes farther by 
requiring teachers to swear that they 
would refrain from “subscribing to 
or teaching any theory of govern- 
ment, economics or social relations 
which is inconsistent with the fun- 
damental principles of patriotism 
and high ideals of Americanism.” 
Last February the Georgia law was 
revised to require every person on 
any public payroll to take an oath 
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stating “that I am not a member of 
the Communist Party and that I have 
no’ sympathy for the doctrines of 
Communism and will not lend my 
aid, my support, my advice, my 
counsel nor my influence to the 
Communist Party or to the teachings 
of Communism.” 

The words ‘Communist’ or 
“Communist Party” are found also 
in Arkansas, Maryland, Oklahoma, 
and Texas statutes. (Legislation in 
Texas, approved last March, directs 
the presidents of state-supported col- 
leges to dismiss any teacher or stu- 
dent found to be a Communist.) In 
addition to Georgia and Maryland, 
the states of New Jersey, New York, 
and New Hampshire have enacted 
legislation this year requiring in- 
vestigation of the membership of 
public employees in “subversive” or- 
ganizations. (Maryland’s ‘Sedition 
and Subversive Activities” Act was 
recently declared unconstitutional, 
but an appeal is pending in the 
courts. } 

By far the most stringent law on 
the statute books today is the Fein- 
berg Act in New York State, signed 
by Governor Dewey on April 1. 
Aimed at purging the school system 
of Communist teachers and “fellow 
travelers,” the Act directs the Board 
of Regents to compile a list of sub- 
versive organizations and draw up 
regulations making membership in a 
listed organization cause for dis- 
missal of a teacher. The Regents 
must either use the Attorney Gen- 
etal’s list of such groups, or compile 
its own. The law has been the sub- 
ject of bitter controversy, especially 


in New York City, where its effect 
will presumably be felt to the great- 
est degree. Several left-wing edu- 
cational and civic groups have op- 
posed the Feinberg Act and have 
joined in a fight for its repeal. The 
CIO Teachers’ Union has authorized 
Lee Pressman as its attorney to ini- 
tiate a suit challenging the constitu- 
tionality of the law. The Communist 
Party obtained a court order tem- 
porarily restraining the Board of 
Regents from further action. How- 
ever, the Board has gone ahead. 
It has issued instructions to local 
school officials, who have been di- 
rected to investigate possible sub- 
versive activities by employees, to 
conduct hearings in cases where 
charges of such activities are made, 
and to file with the Education De- 


partment annual reports on what has 
been done under the law. It is 
hardly necessary to point out what 
magnificent opportunities are here 
offered for backbiting, gossip, and 
revenge on one’s personal enemies. 


FEAR AND CONFUSION 


Establishing rules and regulations 
regarding loyalty has brought fear 
and confusion to the ranks of teach- 
ers throughout the country. Many 
educators, concerned with academic 
freedom, have asked whether the 
danger of subversive activity by 
teachers is sufficiently real to war- 
rant singling them out as a group 
and requiring them to take special 
loyalty oaths. Are loyalty oaths, in 
any case, an effective deterrent to 
Communists? If bans of this sort 
are imposed, might they not be used 
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as cloaks for disciplining teachers 
who express, not subversive but 
merely unconventional or unpopu- 
lar opinions? This last point is 
strongly emphasized. Many people 
are deeply troubled about the idea 
of having the rising generation 
taught by individuals who are se- 
cretly members of an organization 
which repudiates most of the politi- 
tal ideas and ideals now current in 
this country. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that since membership is in so 
Many cases secret, the weight of 
laws of this character is quite likely 
to be brought down upon an entirely 
different group—those who hold 
tadical views of various sorts but are 
not members of any subversive or- 
ganization, and are not actually sym- 
pathetic to the views of such organi- 
Zations. 
SOUND AND FURY 


_ All the excitement of the past few 
years, all the hearings, investiga- 
tions and publicity releases, have 
turned up only a handful of Com- 


munist college professors, even 
though membership in the party has 
been perfectly legal up to now. 
(The National Education Associa- 
tion has reported only one case in 
the public schools: a substitute kin- 
dergarten teacher in Baltimore was 
dismissed after it was learned that 
she was a member of the Communist 
Party.) Robert M Hutchins, noted 
chancellor of the University of Chi- 
cago, has vigorously denounced the 
restrictions being placed on the 
teaching profession. “If we apply 
any other test than competence in 
determining the qualifications of 
teachers,” he said recently, ‘‘we shall 
find that pressures and prejudice 
will determine them. . . . Teachers 
may be expected to obey the law of 
the land. But it is still permissible, I 
hope, to ask whether a law is wise. 
To discriminate against teachers—to 
act as though they were all disloyal 
—and to put them under special 
legal disabilities seems injudicious 
if we want able, independent men 
to go into the teaching profession.” 


Teacher Protection 


THE State Legislature in Illinois indicated this year that it 
is interested in at least the physical safety of teachers. House 
Bill 1125, “an Act for the protection of school personnel 
from assaultor assault and battery,” provides that whoever 
attacks a teacher or other school employe can be fined not 
less than $100 or be placed in jail for not less than one 
month, or both. The bill was introduced at the request of 
the Chicago Teachers Union, according to a news article in 


the Chicago Union Teacher. 


We haven't heard of legislation to protect the names 
of teachers who are caught in witch hunts, but it may come. 





Where We Fail 


Teacher-Training: The Achilles Heel 
of Education 


JULEs KOLopNy and WILLIAM ISsAAcs 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


ROFESSIONAL educators need 
not be told that education is in an 
unhealthy state of affairs in the 
United States today. The crisis, if 
it may be called such, is not due to 
any alarming degeneration of our 
educational system; schools today 
are probably vastly superior, in an 
all-round sense, to those of 50 years 
ago. The alarm arises from the very 
gteat and apparent discrepancy be- 
tween promise and performance— 
between what education can do and 
what education is doing. 

Many educators afe inclined to 
blame this state of affairs on inade- 
quate school appropriations. Penny- 
pinching budgets, no doubt, add to 
the difficulties. Schools cannot be 
properly administered on a shoe- 
string purse. Low salary schedules 
tend to attract the meek and the less 
competent. Community and adminis- 
trative efforts to regulate the private 
lives of teachers, subjecting them to 
indignities not heaped on others, 
surely alienate the more spirited ele- 
ments away from the teaching pro- 
fession. The absence of a “sound 
recruiting program for future teach- 
ers” undoubtedly contributes to the 
failure of education to educate. But 
even if these serious shortcomings 
and grievances were remedied, the 


educational gap between possibility 
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and achievement would still be 
great. 

Although it may seem like an edu- 
cational truism, what we still con- 
sider basic to the entire educational 
problem is the need for intellectual, 
scholarly, and pedagogic competence 
on the part of the classroom teacher. 
We do not think his present train- 
ing adequately meets that need. We 
believe that Dr. Paul Klapper, Pres- 
ident-Emeritus of Queens College, 
stressed this very point in his analy- 
sis of the problem—“First, Teach 
the Teachers.” 

But we are not at all certain that 
his sound approach is that of many 
professional educators, to whom se- 
curing better teachers simply means 
requiring of prospective teachers 
more courses in principles and 
methods of education. This point 
of view, which flourishes in most 
state teacher colleges and in many 
schools of education, can be ex- 
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plained largely as a reaction to in- 
ferior teaching—past and present— 
and to inadequate teacher training 
in many of the liberal arts and sci- 
ence colleges throughout the coun- 
try. In these colleges, students are 
often exposed to teachers who are 
primarily scholars and research ex- 
perts; they can’t teach, resent the 
need to do so, and regard their 
classroom work as a necessary evil 
to maintain their academic standing. 
It should come as no surprise to 
learn that, under the circumstances, 
students find the educative process 
no less painful than do the profes- 
sors themselves. In a recent survey 
of Brooklyn College teachers, made 
by the Department of Sociology of 
Rutgers University, students rated 
their teachers high in knowledge of 
subject matter, but low in ability to 
stimulate thought. One student 
minced no words in describing a full 
professor: “He sure knows his stuff, 
but he’s a lousy teacher.’’ Although 
academic standards are generally 
high in liberal arts and science col- 

ges, Many prospective teachers get 
little training in pedagogy. They go 
forth, model their own teaching 
after that of their instructors, and 
Sin as they were sinned against. 

Our criticisms of teachers colleges 
and schools of education are essen- 
tially these: (1) Too much time is 
devoted to professional courses at 
the expense of the liberal arts and 
sciences, and (2) there is an endless 
duplication and overlapping of 
courses. 

The moment the need for a “‘sci- 
ence” of education was recognized, 


many educators elevated their call- 
ing to a profession. Whether from 
vanity, conviction, vested interests— 
any or all—professors of education 
developed the same attitude of in- 
dispensability and importance to- 
ward education as all specialists— 
the sociologists, the social worker, 
the psychiatrist—adopt towards 
their calling. Although no educa- 
tional courses had existed for gen- 
erations and generations, profes- 
sional educators introduced them by 
tens and hundreds. The result has 
been an endless duplication and 
overlapping with this unhappy con- 
sequence; students are surfeited 
with pedagogy at the expense of 
scholarship and intellectual train- 
ing; whereas in the past prospective 
teachers were abysmally ignorant of 
the elements of sound teaching, they 
are now more expert at knowing 
how to teach, but insufficiently pre- 
pared for what they are supposed 
to teach. 

It would be unfair to imply that 
professional educators do not recog- 
nize the inadequacy of teacher train- 
ing. At its 1948 convention, the 
National Education Association 
“pledged a vigorous, all-out cam- 
paign to raise the standard of pub- 
lic-school education throughout the 
United States.’” Dr. Charles W. 
Hunt, President of the New York 
State Teachers College, declared at 
the initial meeting of the newly- 
formed American Association of 
Colleges for ‘Teacher Education, 
“The education of our teachers is 
the biggest single problem of our 
time.” The 1947-48 Bulletin of 
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Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, explicitly states, “Standards 
for teachers were seriously lowered 
during the war.” This fact is recog- 
nized by all in the teaching profes- 
sion. Wartime influences are still 
felt in our schools, particularly in the 
teacher shortage. Now is the time 
to raise standards to prewar levels 
and to resume a process of grad- 
ual refinement and improvement. 
On this question, moreover, educa- 
tors do not stand alone. Even the 
parents of third-grade pupils want 
to raise standards. The real issue is: 
how are standards to be raised? 
To most educators in contemporary 
schools of education—and their 


opinions carry the greatest weight 
because they train most of the pros- 
pective teachers-—the answers still 


tend to stress pedagogy and related 
fields. 

We are very much inclined to 
doubt the wisdom of this approach. 
Professional educators have rightly 
insisted that teachers must know 
how to teach. But in their endeavor 
to correct one evil (the appalling 
ignorance of fundamentals of peda- 
gogy by many teachers), professors 
of education have succumbed to an- 
other (the overexpansion of profes- 
sional educational training). As a 
result of this latter emphasis, edu- 
cators have produced a more peda- 
gogic-minded group of teachers. 
But increasing pedagogic require- 
ments does not necessarily mean 
raising standards. Are learned 
pedagogues necessarily better teach- 
ers? 

We are firmly convinced that 


many prospective teachers who are 
trained in liberal arts and science 
colleges are often miserably pre- 
pared in teaching techniques. They 
should be given basic courses in edu- 
cational philosophy, psychology, and 
methodology, integrated with their 
general education, to overcome this 
deficiency, and to make their teach- 
ing more valuable to their students 
and more selfsatisfying to them- 
selves. A program of apprentice 
teaching should also be inaugurated. 

As far as schools of education are 
concerned, we believe that educa- 
tional reform involves a greater 
stress on general culture, liberal arts 
and science, and fewer and better 
educational courses. 

As Dr. Klapper, who advocates a 
five-year integrated course of study 
—four for liberal arts and one for 
professional training—has observed, 
“The teacher . . . should receive a 
broad liberalizing education in 
which the emphasis on the humani- 
ties, the social sciences, and the phys- 
ical sciences is compatible with his 

. . interests and social needs. .. .” 

When the liberal arts and science 
colleges devote a little more time 
to orientating prospective teachers 
in pedagogic fundamentals, and 
schools of education spend very 
much more time in producing criti- 
cally minded teachers, between the 
two, a generation of teachers may be 
produced who will help close the 
wide gap between promise and per- 
formance in American education. 
What we need is neither teachers 
nor scholars, but “scholarly teach- 





Where Do We Stand? 


Sex Education Today 
SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG 
In Child Study 


—7or a great many years now 
people have been talking about “sex 


education.” Yet surprisingly enough 
all the old questions about it are 
still being debated. Is it necessary 
to give children information about 
sex? When should we begin? What 
should we tell them? Who should do 
the telling? How far should we go 
in talking to children, to adoles- 
cents? a 

_ Our attitude toward these ques- 
tions, however, has undergone con- 
Siderable change. Everybody recog- 
izes that in growing up children 
inevitably do get some “education” 
fegarding sex, even if it isn’t al- 
ways the kind we should like. The 
question then becomes not whether 
but sow to give them the best pos- 
sible education in this respect. 

_ Educators, parents, religious lead- 
ers, social workers, and public offi- 
Gials generally agree that some kind 
of planned sex education is neces- 
Sary, although there is less agree- 
Ment as to how and by whom it 
should be given. “Sex education” as 
a separate subject has at least been 
removed from the list of courses to 
be taught in school. This has come 
about not because the schools dis- 
missed the problem as unimportant 
or evaded their responsibility, but 
rather because of a recognition that 
education is vastly more than telling 
or instructing or drilling children. 
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More and more teachers and others 
working with children are coming to 
think of purposeful education with 
regard to sex as a guidance of atti- 
tudes and feelings, integrated with 
all the experiences and influences 
that shape the child’s character and 
personality. 

This view of “sex education” is 
itself the result of decades of contro- 
versy. It forms a basis of agreement 
for many discordant views, for it is 
sufficiently “scientific” to include 
findings of biologists, anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists, and psychologists 
and is at the same time acceptable to 
many religionists since it includes 
ethical considerations and emphasis 
on emotions and attitudes. 

This comprehensive and organic 
view received unexpected support 
from a group of biologists who at- 
tempted a scientific study of human 
sexual behavior—a study without 
any moral or social judgments. The 
famous Kinsey Report dismisses sex 
instruction—that is, factual infor- 
mation on the anatomy and me- 
chanics of reproduction—as having 
little or no effect on patterns of 
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sexual behavior. “Patterns of be- 
havior,” they write, “‘are products of 
attitudes, and attitudes may begin 
shaping long before the child has 
acquired very much, if any, factual 
information.’ This, of course, bears 
out the experiences of all who have 
worked with children in those early 
years before they are offered any 
systematic education. It is no new 
discovery that ‘‘all education begins 
in the cradle.” With the recognition 
that the home is the child’s first edu- 
cator, and that his learning is made 
up of feelings and attitudes, it be- 
came easier to agree that sex edu- 
cation begins in the home and re- 
mains in the home for some time. 
We have come to recognize that 
the socializing of the child depends 
on his active experience with others, 


in many different relationships. It is 
for this reason that educators con- 
cerned with character education and 
sex education have come to rely more 


on various projects, excursions, 
dramatics, and games outside the 
classroom, and less and less on facts 
and precepts. 

Gratifying as some of these 
changes have been, they left large 
areas untouched. The most effective 
work done by the pioneers in sex 
education was probably with the 
youngest children in the home, in 
nursery schools, in kindergarten. 
This was chiefly because young per- 
sons working intimately with young 
children are generally still able to 
change their attitudes. The pioneers 
themselves, however, were adult 
parents and teachers who undertook 
to break through the vicious circle, 


striving against prevailing taboos 
and usages, trying to reeducate 
themselves by grasping new ideas 
and understandings. That they did 
so successfully is evident, for more 
and more adults raised in the spirit 
of such work with young children a 
generation ago are today reaching 
and influencing older boys and girls. 
From the first, these adults have 
looked to books to help them in the 
reeducation of other adults as well 
as in their approach to young people. 
The changes in attitudes and prac- 
tices regarding guidance and re- 
orientation of young people toward 
sex are reflected in the books that 
have been published over the years, 
The same changes are reflected also 
in other instructional aids, such as 
charts used in schools and in spec- 
ially prepared motion pictures. In 
spite of definite progress toward in- 
tegrating visual aids in education, 
however, we have constantly to re- 
mind ourselves that neither books 
nor movies can serve as substitutes 
for a continuing human relationship 
to help the growing child clarify his 
experiences and his doubts. Films 
especially, being both popular and 
dynamic, are likely to be counted on 
to substitute for living and learning 
experiences, the more so since the 
pressure on schools to provide edu- 
cation in many areas is so great. 
“They have a right to know” is 
the theme song, as though knowl- 
edge of facts is a primary need for 
these children. Facts are, of course, 
essential; but any one of us can 
find out from his medical acquain- 
tances whether their knowledge of 
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anatomy made it easy for them to in- 
terpret life, growth, and reproduc- 
tion to their own children. 

Children want and must have 
facts; but facts are worthless by 
themselves, however clearly or 
graphically presented. Our education 
and guidance must consider the feel- 
ings, attitudes, values, and maturing 
of the individual child. Many books, 
like many educators, have, until very 
fecently, gone on the assumption 
that sex is just another “subject” 
With no unique significance, and 
therefore to be taught “objectively.” 
In using films with classes of young 
people, teachers often seem to im- 
ply, in their tone and manner, ‘You 
See, it is just another subject; it can 
be taught like any other subject.” 
Yet as one watches the youngsters, 
and listens to them, both during the 
film showing and after it, one is 
aware of the emotional overtones 
that certainly do not appear in a 
lesson in arithmetic or grammar. 
Two recent films illustrate the 
differing attitudes among those en- 
gaged in sex education. While both 
films recognize that the learner's 
questions arise early and normally 
out of life in the home, one of 
them sticks to the “tell-them-the- 
facts” school of thought while the 
other recognizes that attitudes are 
quite as significant as correct in- 
_ formation. In one, “The Story of 
Reproduction,” the instruction is ex- 
cellent, but its implications as to 
parent-child relationships are un- 
sound, for it does not suggest the 
possibility that imparting informa- 


tion and. guiding children through 
their growth and development may 
be a satisfying privilege as well as a 
responsibility. The second film, 
“Human Growth,’’ emphasizes 
group discussion to accompany the 
presentation of facts. It starts in the 
family circle and carries into the 
classroom questions raised at home 
as well as other questions which 
children want cleared up. The usual 
teacher-pupil exchange takes place 
in the familiar schoolroom setting. 
The atmosphere is warm and friend- 
ly. It allows for the natural shyness 
and self-consciousness of the young 
people. The.film shows the special 
value of the school in helping the 
child to identify himself with a 
group that has similar problems. In 
this way'the school supplements the 
sex education that belongs basically 
to the home and also serves to so- 
cialize the members of the group. 
Looking at this film one can see 
how meaningless it is to argue 
whether sex education “belongs” in 
the home or in the school. The 
child’s basic attitudes, which are es- 
tablished in the home, come with 
him to school, where he /earns to 
expand his understanding and sym- 
pathies and goals, as a member of a 
larger group. Even such a good film 
as this, however, cannot be a sub- 
stitute for personal concern with 
children or for undetstanding each 
individual's needs. The showing of 
sex education films by teachers who 
know only the words and not the 
music, so to speak, defeats the pur: 
pose for which these films are made. 





Americans Can Afford 


The Toleration of Ambiguity 
EDGAR DALE 
In the News Letter 


2 ECENTLY I have had three in- 
teresting and similar conversations 
with friends on our faculty. The first 
is a professor in philosophy who 
gave me this story. ‘In my course 
I review the ideas of well-known 
philosophers. When I discuss Aris- 
totle I present his ideas as persua- 
sively as I can. I discuss idealism 
from the point of view of an ideal- 
ist, and the same with pragmatism. 
I do not try to conceal my own phil- 
osophy but try to give other philos- 
ophies a break, the kind of break I 
would give them if their propon- 
ents were present and we were hav- 
ing a discussion. Some of my stu- 
dents are bothered by this proce- 
dure. One of them came to me the 
other day and said, ‘What do you 
really believe? Are you an idealist, 
a pragmatist, or what? What do you 
want us to believe?’ ” 

The second professor gives a 
course on the Soviet Union. He said 
to me, “I use a textbook, but I don’t 
agree with everything it says. A stu- 
dent said to me the other day, ‘I 
don’t see why you use a textbook 
like this because some of your ideas 
are different. What do you want us 
to believe anyway? What is the 
truth about the Soviet Union?’ ” 

The third was a professor of so- 
cial psychology. He said, “My stu- 
dents want to know what I want 
them to believe. ‘Is this true or is 
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this false?’, they ask. They want 
blacks and whites. They find it 
difficult to tolerate ambiguity.” 

Here is a very real problem. How 
can we get our students to be willing 
to see life, not in some two-valued, 
either-or fashion, but as having 
many not-so-easily-classified ways of 
reacting to it? How can we get them 
to realize that there is no neat, easily 
stated solution to difficult social 
problems? 

I don’t mean toleration of careless 
or slipshod thinking. Nor the kind 
of confusion or frustration for a 
student that arises because a profes- 
sor tries to conceal his real beliefs 
for fear that he might be criticized. 
Confusion cannot be tolerated where 
exact measurement is needed and 
possible. I mean the confusion that 
is at least necessary initially for the 
student in any honest teaching where 
controversial problems are concern- 
ed or where problems dealing with 
life today are faced. It isn’t merely 
that honest, intelligent people dis- 
agree about the solutions of these 
problems. It is rather that solutions 
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to social problems must be respon- 
sive to changed conditions, and 
further must be qualified. 

This search for certainty, this dis- 
taste for uncertainty, this concern 
for “the truth” is no new phenom- 
enon. Such questing for security 
produces the fundamentalist, the 
absolutist, the censor, the totali- 
tarian, and in the long run the mass 

ind. It means the death of criti- 
tal thinking and with it the end of 
democracy. 

d Differences of opinion, toleration 
4 ambiguity is a luxury which 

e totalitarian nations think they 
fannot afford. Some persons in 
‘ emoctatic countries who sagely ob- 

tve that we Americans do not 

ow specifically and unambiguous- 
what we believe, had better think 
ice. 

Sometimes we criticize our stu- 
ss because they can’t neatly de- 
fine democracy. Certainly there are 
hings about our history, our strug- 
i. for democracy and for the right 
to vote with which students should 
be familiar. But let us suppose that 
€veryone had memorized a neat, 
dlear-cut definition of democracy— 
Would that make us happier or bet- 
ter? Wouldn't it merely indicate 
that someone had drilled unambigu- 
ous definitions into the minds of 
these youngsters so that they could 
repeat them parrot-like upon the 
proper occasions? 

I am not arguing for ignorance or 
lack of understanding. I would 
strongly urge the need for helping 
children, young people, and adults 
to think through and clear up what 


they really believe. But in a democ- 
racy the last unchangeable word 
cannot easily be said whether the 
subject is housing, a civil-rights pro- 
gram, or the extension of college 
education to 32 percent of eligible 
young people, as suggested by the 
President's Report on Higher Edu- 
cation. 

But one replies, “Isn't the net re- 
sult of this toleration of ambiguity 
a certain wishy-washyness, a lack of 
firmness and drive, an unwilling- 
ness to act, with the lame excuse 
that after all there is a lot to be 
said on both sides?’ Are there times 
when we should not tolerate am- 
biguity? Ambiguity cannot be toler- 
ated at the moment of a decision, 
when it is necessary to act. A free 
individual proceeds from ambiguity 
to action to ambiguity again. The 
individual who is a slave to a doc- 
trine never recognizes an ambiguous 
situation and proceeds directly from 
one unexamined action to another. 
A danger in tolerating ambiguity is 
that the moment of action may be 
postponed forever. If we insist for- 
ever on the equal merits of two op- 
posing points of view like Balaam’s 
ass, we end up with no life-saving 
action. 

But in tolerating ambiguity prior 
to action the free man has a great 
advantage. He can try out the situa- 
tion for size. He has no ready-made 
answers, and he can exercise his in- 
telligence to the fullest in forecast- 
ing the consequences of any of his 
proposed actions. Then, based on 
the best that he knows, he can act 
if he has to, realizing at the same 
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time that the results of his action 
may cast him into another fluid and 
not readily definable situation. 

The concept of democracy and the 
exercise of intelligence should never 
be taken to mean that no firm deci- 
sions can be made and no actions 
taken. We are only trying to avoid 
structuring the situation too early 
according to some pictures we are 
already carrying around in our 
heads. We must exercise judgment 
and restraint, and be willing to ex- 
plore possibilities with a view to 
eventual action if we are to avoid 
the danger of ambiguity. Yes, there 
is a danger of ambiguity. But a 
graver danger is that we shall give 
black-and-white answers where gray 
is a more appropriate color. 

What does it mean in schools and 
colleges if we are to tolerate ambig- 
uity? First of all it means that on 
controversial questions—those on 
which experts have differences of 
opinion—we must use the method 
of discussion. It means that we must 
learn to disagree without being dis- 
agreeable. It means that we shall get 
rid of the idea that there are neat 
right-or-wrong answers to hard 
questions. Dr. J. L. Morrill, Presi- 
dent of the University of Minne- 
sota, often quotes William Oxley 
Thompson, late President of the 
Ohio State University, who said in 
effect, “There are no solutions to 
really important problems.” What 
he meant, of course, was that such 
problems will occur again and again 
and cannot be given a neat and tidy 
final answer. 

In the very excellent film entitled 


“Princeton,” produced by two great 
documentary film makers, Willard 
Van Dyke and Julien Bryan, we see 
a Princeton student who is at first 
intolerant of ambiguity. He is dis- 
cussing the causes of war and is cer- 
tain that they are entirely economic. 
He learns by working with a toler- 
ant professor that answers to difh- 
cult questions are ambiguous, capa- 
ble of being placed in more than 
one classification. The student learns 
that there is nothing very wrong 
about being wrong, that if you are 
working with a group of friends or 
comrades in the solution of a prob- 
lem, the important thing is not 
whether your idea is accepted or re- 
jected, but whether the group 
reaches some tenable solution to the 
problem. 

The person who will tolerate am- 
biguity is a person who will tolerate 
diversity of opinion and belief. He 
realizes that the unity which we have 
in a democratic nation is the unity 
that comes from diversity—diversity 
in religion, in race, in culture, in 
nationality, in creed. 

A very cursory study of history 
shows that many people fought, 
bled, and died for goals which today 
seem quixotic. Maybe they are quix- 
otic merely because we now live in 
a different age. But just as the 
United States has become great be- 
cause it could tolerate great differ- 
ences in opinion and outlook and 
was unwilling to see itself divided 
sharply into two classes, so we can 
look forward to greatness in the 
future if we are willing to tolerate 


ambiguity. 





Why Can’t We Make Them? 


Good Predictions of Scholastic Success 
ROBERT M. W. TRAVERS 
In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


has problem of predicting suc- 
cess in school or college is one in 
which the major issues have been 
largely confused by the use of gen- 
eral terms such as academic aptitude 
‘land scholastic ability. The use of 
these terms implies that there is a 
measurable entity closely related to 
success in school work which indi- 
Widuals possess in varying amounts. 
‘The simplicity of this concept makes 
it particularly attractive to guidance 
workers, college registrars, and 
others, who must often make pre- 
dictions of the future academic suc- 
tess of individuals, but like many 
Medicines sold for common ail- 
ments, only a few of the ingredients 
have any inherent worth. The con- 
fept of scholastic aptitude needs 
¢areful examination if only to pre- 
vent misuse of it in the future. 

' The problem of predicting schol- 
astic success needs to be restated. It 
is the problem of predicting the ex- 
tent to which certain educational 
Objectives can be achieved in certain 
individuals. It is basically not that 
of predicting the average grade in 
a given educational program except 
in so far as grades measure the 
desired outcome. Most tests of 
scholastic aptitude correlate posi- 
tively with the average grade which 
the pupil makes, but despite this fact 
the success of a given pupil in one 
area is often very different from that 
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of the same pupil in another area. 
The neat concept of scholastic apti- 
tude is likely to be very misleading 
if it is assumed that a measure of it 
will predict success in any area of 
study and for all outcomes with 
equal accuracy. A good example of 
this comes from some data recently 
collected on freshmen at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. These data 
show the relationship between a 
measure of scholastic aptitude pro- 
vided by the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examina- 
tion and grades in courses. In some 
courses such as Chemistry 3 and 
English 1 there are substantial cor- 
relations (.45 and .46 respectively) 
between grades and this measure of 
scholastic aptitude. In other courses 
the relationship is practically zero 
and in one course, Drawing 1, there 
seems to be an inverse relationship 
between scholastic aptitude as meas- 
ured by the test and success in the 
course as measured by the grade. 
These facts show that the concept 
of scholastic aptitude, at least at the 
higher levels of education, is far 
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from satisfactory and that aptitude 
for achieving one particular out- 
come is not necessarily related to 
aptitude for achieving another out- 
come. What needs to be done at the 
present time is to define carefully 
various outcomes, prepare valid 
measures of them, and then deter- 
mine the content to which various 
measured aspects of scholastic apti- 
tude are related to the degree to 
which each specific outcome is 
achieved. 

Even when the educational mil- 
lenium comes and the above re- 
searches have been completed, it is 
highly probable that even the very 
best devices for predicting the ex- 
tent to which given objectives can 
be achieved in given individuals will 
have rather limited validity. From 
what is known at the present time, 
it may be expected that under ideal 
conditions roughly 50 percent of 
the differences must be accounted 
for in other ways, and teachers are 
usually inclined to refer to these 
other factors in achievement as “‘mo- 
tivational factors” or “personality 
factors.” This practice merely names 
the unknown in terms of unknowns 
and does not help to explain any- 
thing. It is worth examining the 
probable nature of some of these un- 
knowns. 

First, it should be observed that 
the desire to learn varies both from 
individual to individual and from 
situation to situation for the same 
individual. It is quite probable that 
the extent to which a given indi- 
vidual is likely to possess a strong 
or weak desire to learn depends on 


unpredictable factors in the situa- 
tion. For example, all the evidence 
may indicate to a counselor that a 
certain pupil should succeed in a 
certain course in French. However, 
some early conflict between the per- 
sonalities of the pupil and teacher 
may dampen the pupil’s enthusiasm 
for learning and the counselor's 
ptediction will be completely upset. 

Second, there are a great variety 
of environmental factors outside of 
the immediate learning situation 
which affect the pupil’s desire to 
learn. Home conditions, financial 
problems, relationships with other 
people, and a vast number of other 
unpredictable events limit the extent 
to which it is possible to predict the 
degree of motivation in a given 
learning situation. 

The conclusion of this discussion 
is that it is time for many educators 
and psychologists to give up the 
idea that if only the right test could 
be found then scholastic success 
could be predicted with accuracy. 
The conception of the nature of 
learning implied in this outlook 
needs to be replaced by a field theory 
in which it is recognized that the 
amount of learning which occurs de- 
pends on the field in which the 
individual operates as well as on 
factors inherent in the individual. 
Since the field within which the in- 
dividual is likely to function at some 
future date is unpredictable, his be- 
havior is also partially unpredict- 
able. This fact, which is obvious to 
every teacher, has been badly neg- 
lected by the makers and users of 
tests of scholastic aptitude. 





Orientation Camp Helps as 


A Staff Gets Ready 
INEZ BATES and SALLIE K. Mims 
In Childhood Education 


OT wenry-FOUR miles north of 
Greenville, S. C., the Saluda River 
rushes musically over rocks and sand, 
wending its way between the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge mountains 
‘and adding beauty and enchantment 
‘to a camp in the bend of the river at 
‘Blythe Shoals. This is Camp Parker, 
owned and operated by the Parker 
‘School District. It is here that the 
‘teachers of the district gather each 
syear for preschool planning and 
‘other camp activities during the last 
‘weeks in August. The camp, al- 
though in close proximity to mod- 
ein highways, nestles snugly be- 
tween the hills and provides an at- 
mosphere conductive to quiet re- 
Jaxation as well as concentrated 
thinking and group discussion. In 
this informal setting, teachers and 
administrators live, for as long as 
two or three weeks at a time, the 
fundamental principles of educa- 
tion—sharing, cooperating, and ac- 
€epting responsibility—principles 
which they are attempting to teach 
to boys and girls. 

When the teachers arrive at camp 
some of their coworkers are on hand 
to serve as hostesses and to provide 
a welcome for them. The caretaker 
and his helpers offer necessary assis- 
tance in transferring bedding and 
luggage to the cottages. The first 
morning is spent in unpacking, mak- 
ing beds, and in leisurely enjoyment 
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of chatting and exploration. Camp 
schedules naturally vary from day 
to day and from year to year. Time 
is set aside mornings and afternoons 
for snacks, swimming, and sunning 
periods. Hikes are included at in- 
tervals. Opportunities are given for 
fishing. A variety of games is avail- 
able—darts, croquet, horseshoes, 
and miniature golf. Nightly enter- 
tainment is featured in the lodge 
where folk dancing and similar ac- 
tivities take place. 

The business portion of the camp 
activities is equally varied. All neces- 
sary equipment—art supplies, music 
materials, and professional books— 
are transported to the camp for use 
during the conference. A work 
center is set up in the lodge and the 
more serious side of camp life ra- 
diates from there. 

Elementary- and high-school 
groups meet together for discussion 
of philosophy and problems com- 
mon to all levels of child growth 
and development. The leaders apply 
the principle of individual differ- 
ences to teachers—each teacher is 
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taken at her own state of profes- 
sional growth and is helped to 
higher levels of professional com- 
petence. 

Very early in the planning con- 
ference small working groups are 
organized. One group may share ex- 
periences on readiness for reading 
while another may assemble on the 
small island in the bend of the river 
to discuss how to develop critical 
reading skills. At times children 
have been taken to camp and: have 
participated in working and plan- 
ning with the teachers. As an illu- 
stration: in the art camp teachers 
and children worked side by side to 
increase their art skills and their 
appreciations of art principles. 


Often renewed emphasis has been 
placed on one or two instructional 


areas. Seven which have been con- 
sidered from one to four times each 
include child growth and develop- 
ment, art, music, reading, health, 
speech, and science. 

The camp has been of inestimable 
value in orienting new teachers to 
the on-going program. Just prior to 
the opening of school, new teachers 
work and play together at camp for 
a number of days. They become 
friends. They have close association 
with teacher-helpers and administra- 
tors and come to know them as 
people like themselves. One aim of 
the administrators and teacher-help- 
ers is to allay whatever fears the new 
teachers may have about adjusting 
themselves to the program. Teacher- 
helpers try to see that each individ- 
ual, before leaving camp, has begun 
to acquire a feeling of belonging to 


the group. In order to accomplish 
this, the play side of camp life is 
emphasized to a greater degree than 
during the conferences with the 
teachers long in the district. 

In the conference periods new 
teachers are introduced to the basic 
philosophy of the schools. They get 
a broad overview of the organiza- 
tion and the people in the school 
system. They examine many ma- 
terials. They discuss how to organize 
groups of children for individualized 
instruction. They: identify some of 
their specific problems and break up 
into small groups to share experi- 
ences. Teacher-helpers meet with 
these small groups and serve as con- 
sultants. The groups sometimes call 
on supervisors, administrators, and 
other teachers or consult literature 
for help in the solution of their 
problems. 

The pre-school planning con- 
ferences in Parker District Schools 
have been of great value. They have 
provided experiences in camp living, 
inspiration, and vacation. They have 
resulted in better relationship among 
teachers and between teachers and 
administrators. They have guaran- 
teed a smooth beginning for the 
new school year, with increased ef- 
fectiveness in teaching. They foster 
a readiness for continuous in-service 
study. Both regular and new teach- 
ers get into the in-service study pro- 
gram early in the year. 

Is the preschool camp an expen- 
sive proposition for the schools? 
Yes—if initial cost is counted. But 
in dividends the conferences pay 
one-hundred fold! 





Why No Mutual Understanding? 
Why Do We Fail in Public Relations? 


FREDERICK J. MOFFITT 


In Education 


hu school is overcrowded—50O 
youngsters where 30 ought to be. 
Equipment and supplies are of the 
vintage of years gone by. So, the 
school administrator proposes a 
building and renovating program 
_which is promptly defeated by an 
' apathetic electorate. Wherein have 
we failed? Do we need a new ap- 
_ proach to our public relations? 

The answer is that nothing new is 
needed—just a better understand- 
ing between public and school—a 
More vigorous, positive approach to 
current methods in interpretation 
and a continuous aggressive effort 
to establish a partnership with the 
public. 

What shall we do to gain this 
better understanding? In the final 
analysis, good public relations are 
good personal relations—a liberal 
application of the Golden Rule. 
Any successful program of public 
relations must be built on a well- 
run, dynamic school. Too many 
schools are mediocre, operating with 
little effort to keep attuned to mod- 
ern trends, with inadequate facilities 
and curriculums, with lack of real 
leadership. It’s difficult to sell an 
1894 product to a 1949 commun- 
ity, or to have smooth going in try- 
ing to make changes in the 1949 
product unless the community under- 
stands the innovations and the rea- 
sons for them. 
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The good public relations pro- 
gram must use every medium avail- 
able. Its personnel includes every- 
one from the school administrator to 
the janitor—with a big spot reserved 
for the teacher and a bigger one for 
each child. “Have a cause,” said 
Basil O'Connor, “identify it, drama- 
tize it, demonstrate it, and capitalize 
on it.” 

Current literature on public rela- 
tions will give a background of in- 
formation on a multitude of new 
approaches to modern methods of 
interpretation. Many large corpora- 
tions issue brochures describing the 
methods they have found effective in 
their own public relations work, 
such as “How to Meet the Press,” 
published by the New York Central 
Railroad. In addition there is Ed- 
ward Bernay’s ‘Public Relations for 
Public Education,” * General Elec- 
tric’s ‘How Big Is Our Job?”, and 
the National School Service Insti- 
tute’s “Public Relations Primer.” 


* Editor's Note: For a report of Mr. 
Bernay’s address, “Pyblic Relations for 
Public Education,”’ see the October Epu- 
CATION DIGEST, page 12. 





WHY DO WE FAIL 


We must establish a partnership 
with the public. Each teacher must 
ask himself, “‘Do I value and culti- 
vate the friendship of parents, visit 
the home, make clear to parents that 
good citizenship is more important 
than academic marks? Am I a friend 
and counselor to parents?” Each ad- 
ministrator should ask himself, “Do 
I help in making the school a center 
of community activity, help with 
community projects, welcome public 
participation in improving the in- 
structional program? Am I a friend 
and counselor to the community?” 

The school administrator has the 
challenge of an overall responsibil- 
ity. His annual report should be a 
public-relations instrument, his com- 
mencement exercises, an interpreta- 
tion of the year’s work; his super- 
visory bulletins, clear and concise; 
his athletic philosophy, clean-cut 
and wholesome; his pupil publica- 
tions, of technical excellence; and 
his office should reflect the knowl- 
edge and efficiency of modern busi- 
ness. Working with him democrati- 
cally, every teacher becomes an ‘“‘am- 
bassador of good will,” every em- 
ployee reflects the spirit of service, 
and every child understands the 
values in which he participates with 
his fellows. 

But the administrator says, “I 
make an earnest effort for this mu- 
tual understanding but I cannot 
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seem to obtain it. Where do I fail?” 
Three common reasons for failure 
in any public relations program sug- 
gest themselves and an unkind ob- 
server would say they are particu- 
larly prevalent among educators: 

1. The holier-than-thou attitude. 
Because of it, the taxpayer has come 
to feel that the school is an object of 
charity, that the administrator, when 
he is not logrolling, is simply in- 
efficient and cannot be wholly trust- 
ed, particularly in business matters. 

2. Scholastic pomposity. It is al- 
most an occupational hazard of be- 
ing a school administrator and about 
which some of us are secretly a little 
vain. We like to surround our work 
with mystery and enjoy a prestige 
built on erudite abracadabra. Until 
education can learn to tell its story 
clearly, conscientiously, and com- 
pletely, the interpreters of the 
schools will be handicapped. 

3. Lack of vision. Educators will 
protest that they are not lacking in 
vision, but the tumble-down build- 
ings, ancient furniture, moth-eaten 
curriculums, and obsolete textbooks 
do not carry such conviction. 

Our actions cannot be regulated 
by meekness or by wishful thinking. 
We can achieve our ends only by an 
informed and aroused public opin- 
ion which will get, keep, and de- 
velop the kind of school system the 
public wants and deserves. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, near Philadelphia, has instituted what 
looks like a very smart practice. The school prints small 
booklets called the George School Commentator which carty 
information about private schools and their place in Ameri- 
can education. These are placed in outgoing first class mail. 








Notes on 


Idealism Today * 
JAMEs A. MICHENER 
In High Points 


pe WAS, for seven exciting years, 
a teacher of English. But I left the 
field. Whenever asked why I chose 
social studies in preference to Eng- 
lish, I assumed a grave countenance 
‘and said judiciously, “I found Eng- 
lish rather restricting in a world that 
‘is so full of social change.” But to 
myself I gave a much sounder rea- 
‘son. I quit teaching English because 
the work was too hard. 

_ I had moderately large classes 
which I taught with all the vigor I 
could command. I read an infinite 
amount of world literature to pre- 
' pare myself and did my best to com- 
_municate my affection for good writ- 
ing to my students. It was my habit 
to require each student to report on 
at least six books a semester. As I 
looked about me, I perceived that 
teachers in other subjects did not 
have to work so diligently. I began 
to wonder. Even so, I could have 
stuck it out. But there were the 
themes! 

I have read that English teachers 
are being encouraged to devise sys- 
tems whereby they tell their students 
that not every theme can be read in 
detail. Plans are worked out where- 
by the brighter students read some 
of the themes. 


1Reported from Books in Their 
Courses, published by Henry Holt and 
Co., with the permission of James A. 
Michener and the publishers. 
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Had such a reasonable escape 
been available some years ago, I 
would probably still be an English 
teacher. I was, to put it simply, 
caught up in the awful drudgery of 
teaching grammar, and since on the 
one hand I instinctively loved gram- 
mar as the precise tool of communi- 
cation, whereas on the other hand I 
began to despise it for its drudgery, 
I became a mild sort of schizo- 
phrenic. I left the field with prac- 
tically no regrets, for I took with me 
a substantial review of all literature 
and an appreciation of grammar. 


THEIR JOB 


And today I believe—consider- 
ing how the school curriculum is 
disposed—that the future decency of 
the world rests largely in the hands 
of English teachers. By a process of 
elimination, English has been left 
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the principal job of modern educa- 
tion. Literature must keep alive the 
sparks of idealism, human decency, 
hope, belief in a better world, and 
dedication to the goodness of man- 
kind. 

If English teachers do not do the 
big job, nobody will. Athletics in 
school seem to have become an efh- 
cient way to produce a steady supply 
of healthy young men for national 
defense; but I shudder to think of 
that as an aim of a school! 

Science has become one knows 
not what. Yet even the most jaun- 
diced nonscientist must envy the 
way in which science attains its pur- 
poses. Furthermore, the instruction 
which science is giving in use of the 
scientific method is excellent, but 
the scientific attitude alone is a de- 
plorable basis for a school’s philos- 
ophy. 

Foreign languages have recently 
become popular, it being proposed 
that as we colonize or invade alien 
portions of the world it will be well 
to have young people trained in the 
necessary languages. I find that an 
indefensible bit of educational rea- 
soning. 

The social studies appear to face 
the years of their Babylonian cap- 
tivity. America is frightened, and it 
is therefore natural that the teaching 
of history, economics, and govern- 
ment be brought under review. No 
restrictions can keep the social 
studies long immured, because 
people will always want to know 
what makes society tick, and the so- 
cial studies alone can provide the 
answer. But for the immediate 


future they will be unable, in some 
places, to fulfill their previous func- 
tion of reviewing society and revital- 
izing it with sparks of liberal deter- 
mination. 

No, today the only chance of 
keeping alive the fires of humanism 
rests with the teachers of English, 
or in the universities, with their 
brothers, the teachers of philosophy. 

A nation remains strong only so 
long as it remains idealist. Bright- 
ness of vision is better than bright- 
ness of rifle barrels; and young 
people must be instructed in the 
principles of idealism. In the hard 
facts of national existence, idealism 


pays. 


SOME IDEAS 


Let me identify some of the ideas 
that an English teacher might stress, 
along with some of the pieces of 
literature that illuminate those ideas. 
Where the books I mention are too 
difficult, the wise teacher will know 
substitutes that get at the same prin- 
ciples. 

1. People ave the aim and end of 
life. Teach the supremacy of people 
over machines, political systems, eco- 
nomic systems, or any other systems. 
People are the focus of our interest, 
our only hope. One can illustrate 
these truths by teaching David Cop- 
perfield, Great Expectations, Vanity 
Fair, Babbitt, How Green Was My 
Valley, or Anna Karenina. 

2. People are endlessly complex, 
endlessly superb. Hamlet, Pere 
Goriot, and Ethan Frome ate good 
examples. 

3. But people are sometimes also 
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endlessly confused and evil. Mac- 
beth is a superb illustration. Wuth- 
ering Heights is good, and also the 
brooding stories of Poe. 

4. Optimism has not yet been dis- 
credited. Students need contact with 
sensible optimism; desperately they 
need it. Giants in the Earth is su- 
perb as an illustration, I would also 
suggest The Yearling, Death Comes 
_ to the Archbishop, The Mill on the 
| Floss, The Bent Twig, Mary Peters, 
_and The Good Earth. 

_ 5. Society is worth studying. 


Students should be encouraged to 
"read the great fictional studies of our 
national life. Main Street and Ar- 
_rowsmith are two that my students 
liked. My personal choice is The 
Just and the Unjust. The finest re- 
cent novel of this type is All the 


_ King’s Men. 

6. And most important, I would 
teach a considerable amount of 
poetry. The conscience of a race 
lies in its poems, and it is the con- 
science of mankind for which we 
are struggling. I would encourage— 
but never compel—my students to 
know intimately some of the sonnets 
of Shakespeare, the lyrics of Shelley, 
Milton on his blindness, some 
Wordsworth, some Burns, some Poe 
perhaps, maybe one or two of the 
Rubaiyat, some Blake surely, and by 
all means some of the shorter poems 
of such moderns as Robert Frost. If 
one wanted to teach racial under- 
standings, one might prescribe the 
excellent novel Gentlemen's Agree- 
ment. But how much more penetrat- 
ing would be the effect of reading 
aloud Blake’s remarkable poem, The 


Little Black Boy! Teachers can pre- 
sent such poems with no explana- 
tion or defense. 


FOUR FOR LITERACY 


But what about those stacks of 
composition papers? I can only say 
that if you can teach your students 
to write accurate sentences you will 
have given them an excellent voca- 
tional course. The American who 
can write a competent sentence is 
rare. Those who can are in an en- 
viable. position, because if they also 
have something to say, they are 
sought for the: finest jobs. If your 
students can write the four sentences 
below, they will be literate. 

1. The hat still lay on the table. 
A subject is defined. A verb is used 
correctly. Most difficult, an adverb is 
properly placed; and a complete 
thought is delivered. I consider this 
par accomplishment for the 10th 
grade. 

2. I knew he was there, for the 
hat still lay on the table. Most sen- 
tences in adult life are run-on. 
Therefore,: the proper use of the 
connectives should be taught, es- 
pecially with the use of the comma. 
But is worthy of a week’s teaching, 
for it is one of the most helpful 
words of logic. Such sentences are 
par accomplishment for the 10th 
and 11th grades. 

3. Since I could see the hat on the 
table, I knew he was still there. This 
is the most important sentence of 
the four. First, the dependent clause 
comes first—because one generally 
wishes to dispose of a minor 
thought before launching into a ma- 
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jor. Second, this is a difficult sen- 
tence to punctuate. If a comma is in- 
variably used, the result is old 
fashioned ; if it is omitted, meaning 
is often obscured. Third, few of us 
understand the precise logical qual- 
ities of the introductory adverbs we 
use in such sentences. Logic can be 
improved more quickly through the 
use of proper dependent clauses 
than in any other way that I know. 
Fourth, one should appreciate the 
reasons for occasionally having the 
dependent clause last in the sen- 
tence. Irony, suspense, minimized 
importance, and other desired ends 
can be so accomplished. This sen- 
tence is par for 12th grade. 

4. Since | could see the hat on the 
table, 1 knew he was still there ; but 
I made no move, for I was not 
armed, This sentence is properly 
termed complex-compound, and yet 
it is not so complex but that 
thoughtful adults should have mas- 
tered it. Its difficulties, in logic, are 
manifold. Let me refer only to the 
punctuation. The opening dependent 
clause is long enough to warrant a 
comma, and the two independent 
clauses following the semicolon 
need a comma to break up what 


without it would be the elided verb 
move for. But the semicolon is the 
clue to this sentence, and I some- 
times think that one could construct 
a fair test of literary and logical 
IQ among adults by counting the 
number of semicolons used per 
thousand sentences. 

There are the sentences. I cannot 
begin to write them myself without 
rechecking my work, and I doubt 
if there are many who can. Nor are 
they offered as cues to literary style. 
They are the basic instruments of 
communication. 


SENSIBLE IDEALISM 


These sentences, taken in con- 
junction with Blake’s poem, give the 
precise picture of what I would have 
education accomplish. Let our stu- 
dents be trained in commas, and 
mathematical formulas, and chemical 
analyses, and historical understand- 
ings. But above that vocational 
training, let them be shown that sen- 
sible idealism is more needed today 
than ever. Let them meet in their 
teachers people who are not afraid 
to affirm the great humanist values, 
for it is on those values that we 
build a strong society. 


Candy Out? 


THE New Jersey Nutrition Council has gone on record as 
being opposed to the sale of candy in schools. The Council 
made its recommendations after studying opinions of na- 
tional food and nutritional organizations. It decided that 
because candy causes dental decay and harms the appetites 
of children, its sale should be discontinued in public schools. 
School administrators were called on to study the problem by 


the Council. 





Great Neck Shares its “Wealth” 


Everybody’s School 


ANDRE FONTAINE 


In National Parent-Teacher 


ott didn’t look much like a 
schoolroom. The tables had been 
pushed back, and in the center a 
group of 20 or so 14-year-olds were 
swarming over a couple of tired 
chairs whose upholstery had been 
| stripped off. A blond boy worked 
_ busily, chewing his tongue and prac- 
tically standing on his head to retie 
* the springs in a chair seat. A dark- 
- eyed girl was fascinated at the way 
_a magnetized upholsterer’s hammer 
_ picked tacks from their opened box. 
_ Another boy studiously measured 
‘strips of webbing from the divan. 
A tall man with a low voice and 
_ clever hands shuttled back and forth 
“among them, explaining, describing, 
demonstrating. Occasionally he pick- 
ed up a pair of shears to cut a stra- 
‘tegic gore in new material or bor- 
rowed a hammer to drive home a re- 
calcitrant tack. 
_ The room was the home-eco- 
nomics room of the Great Neck, 
Long Island, High School. The man 
was teaching but he was no teacher. 
He was Jerry Arvine, owner of an 
upholstery store on Middle Neck 
Road, Great Neck’s main stem. He 
was helping to work out one of the 
most exciting ideas that has blossom- 
ed in American public schools in 
the past quarter century. 
Great Neck is a wealthy town 
with an expensive school system, but 
ideas are free and this one could 
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be copied by any community in the 
United States. Every community has 
scores of men and women who are 
experts in their own line of work— 
firemen, plumbers, insurance actu- 
aries, salesmen, editors, grocery 
store managers, farmers. Yet almost 
everywhere this vast reservoir of 
practical knowledge is left untapped 
by the public schools. This paradox 
was a Challenge to John L. Miller, 
young superintendent of the Great 
Neck schools. Why, he wanted to 
know, was this store of learning be- 
ing denied the youngsters? Why 
couldn’t these local experts be 
brought right into the classroom as 
supplemental, part-time teachers? 
Miller-knew that most teachers 
and administrators were afraid of 
bringing the public into their class- 
rooms, as it might loose a flood of 
uninformed criticism, complicate 
teaching, and make more work for 
the school staff. It was safer, the pro- 
fessional educators figured, to keep 
the public at arm’s length. The pub- 
lic was not too enthusiastic either. 
One man said flatly, “Look, Dr. 
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Miller, it’s your job to run the 
schools. Why are you bothering 
me?” 

Miller determined to bridge this 
gulf between community and school. 
After long thought he evolved a 
two-part plan. He knew that among 
the local experts there would be 
some who could get their knowledge 
across to the youngsters, some who, 
in short, were natural teachers. 
These he would bring into the class- 
rooms—or, if it seemed education- 
ally more profitable, bring the 
school classes to the experts. And 
the others, those who were not nat- 
ural teachers, or whose specific skill 
could not be fitted into the school 
curriculum, he would persuade to 
serve on special committees in whose 
work their expert knowledge could 
be focused on long-range school 
problems. From the town directory 
Dr. Millers’ assistant prepared a list 
of some 2000 residents who had 
particular knowledge or skills that 
might prove useful. The staff was 
called together and the idea explain- 
ed. Dr. Miller then asked for dis- 
cussion, suggestions, and help in 
putting it across. 

That was two years ago. Although 
the program is still in its infancy, it 
has been hailed with extraordinary 
enthusiasms. Great Neck is fortun- 
ate in having some unusual and 
talented people among its citizens. 
Most of the “experts,” however, are 
the kind you might find anywhere. 
There are always people who have 
lived in foreign countries. Their 
firsthand knowledge can bring a dry 
geography class to life. 


Great Neck teachers recruit par- 
ents’ knowledge when the parents 
don’t come into the classrooms. 
One day a high-school girl in Mrs. 
Sears’ domestic science class an- 
nounced that she was engaged and 
asked for advice on how to get 
married and live on a small income. 
Mrs. Sears saw an opportunity. 
Would the girl mind if she put the 
problem up to the class? Not at all. 
The class ran away with the idea 
like a puppy with a new bone. Since 
the emphasis was on small incomes 
the girls began conferring with their 
mothers to learn pet economies in 
shopping, cooking, clothing the fam- 
ily, and running a home. The fathers 
weren't left out either. When the 
question of buying or renting a 
home came up. Mrs. Sears discover- 
ed that four of the girls’ fathers 
were experts. One was an architect, 
two were builders, and one a carpen- 
ter. Class committees were appoint- 
ed to consult them about purchase 
prices, down payments, monthly car- 
trying charges, mortgages, taxes, and 
the kind of house that can be bought 
by a couple with a limited budget. 
When the whole study was finished, 
one pupil gave it the ultimate acco- 
lade. “Why,” she said, “it didn’t 
seem like school at all!” 

High-school boys receive expert 
vocational guidance when insurance 
men, lawyers, engineers, and busi- 
ness executives come in to talk about 
their professions. Other towns- 
people do not go into the schools at 
all but have donated their expert 
knowledge to the second phase of 
Superintendent Miller's program. 
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This year there are seven advisory 
committees—including one on pub- 
licity, one on adult education, one 
on school-community relations, and 
one on population study. The setup 
and activity of the population-study 
group is typical. Today, when mil- 
lions of war babies are beginning to 


bulge out the walls of the school 


buildings, its work is especially per- 
. tinent. To discover what would hap- 
_ pen to Great Neck’s population, and 
’ hence what school facilities it would 
| need in the next few years, Miller 
_ picked a committee of 20, including 
_ three real-estate brokers, two village 
officials, a banker, two insurance ac- 
tuaries, and a statistician. 

Howard Friend is one of the 
realtors, and when you call at his 
_ office the odds are about four to one 
_ that he’ll be out. “Is he so busy sell- 
ing houses?” ‘‘No,” says his secre- 
tary, “He's working for the 
schools.” When you finally do catch 
him in, Friend can show you results. 
He has a large notebook stuffed 
with figures, charts, and maps bear- 
ing cryptic markings. “We're esti- 
mating the school population for 
1952 right now,” he says, “making 
a block-by-block survey of the en- 
tire school district. We figure ex- 
actly where a house will be built, 
what size it will be, and how much 
it will cost. From that we can esti- 
mate how many children there'll be 
and how old, as well as the size and 
kind of school we'll need.” 

“You must be a rich man to be 
able to spend so much of your time 
working for nothing.” 


Friend leans back in his chair and 
grins, “I’m not working for nothing. 
I'm selling my prospects what I 
think is the finest school system in 
the country.” 

Not everyone in Great Neck can 
point to such a direct personal bene- 
fit from a top-notch school system, 
but everyone agrees with Superin- 
tendent Miller’s statement that ‘the 
ultimate beneficiary is society itself.” 

Take Jerry Arvine, for instance, 
who taught the high-school young- 
sters how to upholster. The kids, he 
says, do just as good a job as pro- 
fessionals, only it takes them longer. 
Well, doesn’t that amount to in- 
viting competitors for his own busi- 
ness? 

“No,” says Jerry. “We've discov- 
ered that it’s good business to en- 
courage people to make their own 
draperies and slip covers and to re- 
cover their furniture. When I'm 
booked up weeks in advance, they 
decide to do the work themselves. 
I sell them the materials instead of 
losing the business. And when they 
save money in the process, they're 
likely to redecorate more often, 
maybe every three years instead of 
every five.” 

And how about the kids? Do 
they get anything out of it beyond a 
broader and more practical educa- 
tion? Parents and teachers think they 
do. The youngsters love to have 
their parents come into the class- 
room and exhibit some special skill. 
It makes the children feel more im- 
portant, gives them prestige, and 
heightens their feeling of security. 





Teachers, Look at 


Conservation—An Educational Challenge ' 


GEORGE T. RENNER and WILLIAM C. STEELB 


In Progressive Education 


Due drain on America’s natural 
resources during the war years was 
very serious, but it was only part of 
a long-time process, the destructive- 
ness of which is indeed staggering. 

If our country’s wealth were the 
result of the operation of a superior 
form of government, or if “‘eco- 
nomic production” were really capa- 
ble of producing anything in the 
literal sense of the word, all would 
be well in the United States. But all 
is not well. In nearly every part of 
the nation, soil depletion and ero- 
sion are proceeding apace. Each suc- 


cessive year brings fewer forests and 


thinner grasslands. Deeper and 
deeper go our coal-mining shafts. 
Ominously our proven réserves of 
petroleum are shrinking. At an ac- 
celerated rate, our iron ores are be- 
ing mined at deeper, leaner, and 
costlier levels. 

Thanks to the fabulous store of 
natural riches originally possessed 
by this continent, no social scientist 
in his right mind believes that 
America has yet been damaged whol- 
ly beyond repair. But neither is he 
willing to gamble the future of the 
nation on the ability of the physical 
scientists to recreate over-night the 
huge quantity of capital goods which 
Americans have unwisely squander- 
ed. By the same token, every scient- 
ist in his right mind does believe 
that the time has come to call a halt 
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to the reckless expenditure of the re- 
maining national wealth—and that 
we must formulate and embark on a 
democratically planned dual pro- 
gram of resource conservation and 
economic betterment. Fortunately, 
there are many Americans who care 
enough for their country to be will- 
ing to eschew immediate profitable 
exploitation in favor of the obliga- 
tions of long-term citizenship. Such 
persons have been called conserva- 
tionists. 

The conservationist would have 
us retain as long as possible the ma- 
terial foundation upon which we 
have built, although at a tremendous 
price, the highest standard of living 
the world has yet known; he holds 
that destructive exploitation already 
has eaten into our store of natural 
riches so far that we must now re- 
assess them, rehabilitate those which 
are restorable, use wisely, if at all, 
those which are non-restorable, and 
develop certain types which have 
heretofore remained unused. He 
contends that a century of heedless 
wastefulness, coupled with the 
gigantic resources destruction of two 
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world-wide wars demand that we 
take immediate and, if necessary, 
drastic steps to husband these 
dwindling resources. 

The pattern of resources waste in 
the United States is so ominous that 
one might expect the American 
school system to attack it with every 
available instrument. The schools, 
however, in the main neglect to deal 
_ with this vital topic. Even in those 
high-school courses of instruction 
' labeled “Problems of Democracy,” 
_ this paramount problem is usually 
_ fot even mentioned. Indeed a rapid 
_ scrutiny of the subject-matter offer- 
_ ings at all educational levels shows 
_ a shocking disregard for those fields 
_ of learning which purport to ac- 
_ quaint students with the basic facts 
_ of natural resources, economic con- 
version, standards of living, the de- 
structiveness of modern technology, 
and the relation of natural resources 
to imperialism and war. 

The waste of America’s resources 
arises from two causes—ignorance 
_ and selfish greed. Too often, we have 
assumed ignorance to be the sole 
cause. Actually selfish greed is prob- 
ably much the greater. It has always 
been a formidable impediment to 
man’s attempts to build a better 
world, and it certainly becomes in- 
volved promptly whenever any con- 
servation measure is proposed. The 
instant the least restriction on the 
use of any natural resource is men- 
tioned, or the wise and planned use 
of any basic raw material is pro- 
posed, an outcry arises from certain 
small minorities. This is usually fol- 
lowed by a barrage of subtle propa- 


ganda which in the past has invar- 
iably succeeded in its aim, viz., the 
creation of widespread confusion, 
behind which selfish exploitation 
can continue unmolested. 

When a teacher attempts to un- 
mask such obfuscational tactics or to 
educate against anti-social exploita- 
tion, he immediately attracts the at- 
tention of the exploiters on the one 
hand and the professional patriot- 
eers on the other. Soon he is at- 
tacked and stigmatized and possibly 
discharged from his job. If our 
teachers and school administrators 
could be assured of reasonable pro- 
tection from those organized inter- 
ests which place temporary profits 
above ultimate national welfare, and 
which defiantly demand their own 
way (they are always careful to call 
their way the “American Way’’) re- 
gardless of consequences to the na- 
tion, a great deal of conservation 
education would speedily find its 
way into the curriculum. 

As it is, the exploiters are willing 
to allow the schools to teach the 
child to protect wildlife, to appre- 
ciate our little feathered friends, and 
not to pick wildflowers. They even 
permit teaching that the government 
may fill up the gulleys in the fields 
of the United States (which unregu- 
lated private enterprise put there), 
but they do not sanction any real at- 
tack on the underlying factors in re- 
source destruction. Many of our 
educational agencies are under fairly 
direct control of those who appar- 
ently hold that individuals and cor- 
porations have in the name of free 
enterprise, an almost illimitable 
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right to do as they please with the 
nation’s store of resources. Hence, 
it is the teacher of conservation 
rather than the powerful groups of 
resource despoilers who get called 
on the carpet and dubbed “un- 
American.” 

This somehow must be reversed. 
No real program of conservation 
can be initiated until Americans 
generally are made to see that those 
who are out to gut the country for 
transient profits—the protagonists 
of the nation’s ultimate destruction 
—are the real agents of un-Ameri- 
can behavior, rather than those who 
are trying to make the U.S.A. a go- 
ing concern to be enjoyed by the 
citizen in 2049 A.D., and _ later. 
Moreover, this reversal must be done 
before it is too late. The schools are 
the place where it must be started. 
It is highly important that the edu- 
cational profession accept this chal- 
lenge. 

The United States can be made a 
permanent national property; it can 
enjoy an on-going program of eco- 
nomic betterment; and it can have a 
democratically planned program of 
resources conservation. These, how- 
ever, demand a thorough-going pro- 


gram of reeducation of our people. 
It is hoped that the nation’s school 
system will accept the challenge and 
undertake to educate the American 
people in the sane use of natural re- 
sources. 

A national program of resource 
use involves, among other things, 
the following: 

1. Education for democratic na- 
tional planning of our human and 
national resources. 

2. Education for conservation of 
our natural resources. 

3. Education against the waste of 
war. 

4, Education against international 
economic strife which leads to war. 

5. Education against the reaction- 
ary philosophy that it is dangerous 
to try new, yet democratic means, in 
tackling an old problem. 


To accomplish this program will 
require all of our energies for per- 
haps the next hundred years, but the 
end—a permanent and stable U.S.A. 
—is most certainly worth the requi- 
site expenditures. Without this or 
some comparable program the years 
of our national greatness are num- 
bered. 


Exit Jim Crow, Ph. D.? 


FIGURES made public by the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund, Inc., indicate that segregated education at the 
graduate and professional school level may not be so popular 
among college teachers in the South. Of a total of 15,000 
staff and faculty members polled, 3375 replied to a mail 
survey. The Fund’s tabulation showed that 7 out of 10 
replying favored immediate admission of Negroes to grad- 
uate and professional schools without segregation. 





To Stimulate Student Interest 


A Laboratory in Mathematics 


ROBERT C. YATES 


In the Science Counselor 


= | TREND in mathematics in- 
struction is toward visual and man- 
ual aids. Interest and enthusiasm on 
the part of the student (and perhaps 
instructor, too) are immediate and 
_ pleasant dividends. Underlying this, 
' however, is the recognized duty of 
_ the good teacher to offer materials 
| that enrich and enlarge the various 
_ applications, interpretations, and re- 
sources of mathematics. This falls 
_ not only on the college teacher but 
_ equally on the teacher of primary 
_ and secondary mathematics. 
Mathematics models, animated or 
_ static, that can be held in the hand 
will dispel the mystical character of 
mathematics and endow it with real- 
_ ity. There can be no question con- 
cerning the value of this experience 
and whatever effort is expended is 
amply repaid by the lasting quality 
of such instruction. 

A large table in the corner of the 
classroom forms the basis for a 
laboratory in mathematics. A partial 
list of suggestions for projects fol- 
lows: 

1. Paper folding. Illustrations of 
symmetry ; notable points of the tri- 
angle; angle sum of the triangle; in- 
scribed squares; all constructions 
possible with straight edge and com- 
pass, including certain regular poly- 
gons. Equipment: colored paper or 
ordinary household wax paper. 

2. Knotting. Constructions not 
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possible with straight edge and com- 
pass, particularly all regular poly- 
gons. 

3. Dissection. The theorem of 
Pythagoras (four models); reduc- 
tion of a quadrilateral to an equiva- 
lent triangle; the area of a quadri- 
lateral; elementary theorems con- 
cerning triangles, and illustrations 
of progressions. Equipment: card- 
board, ruler, and razor blade. 

4. Archimedean solids. Construc- 
tion can be accomplished with card- 
board and Scotch tape or with clear 
plastic and cement. 

5. Kites. Structure and form of 
efficient kites not only ’ illustrate 
beautifully certain geometrical prin- 
ciples but offer a medium already 
endowed with enthusiasm during 
certain seasons of the year. Equip- 
ment: colored paper, string, wood 
strips, and either brads or wood ce- 
ment. 

6. Linkages. This theory offers a 
field that is rich in applications of 
mathematics and that appeals strong- 
ly to the mechanically-minded. 
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Equipment: colored cardboard, 
about 12- or 14-ply, razor blade, 
eyelet punch, and eyelets, or wood 
strips and copper tubing for joints. 

7. Optical Illusions. Collections 
of these placed on display point up 
the moral that things are not always 
what they seem. Equipment: draw- 
ing materials. 

8. Envelopes. Many interesting 
drawings can be made illustrating 
the principle of lines enveloping a 
curve. Equipment: drawing tools, 
thin wood, and coping saw. 

9. Trisection. This problem is of 
such perennial interest that serious 
attention should be paid to it. 
Models that will attract the student 
are the carpenter's square, toma- 
hawk, two-footed compasses of 
Hermes, pantograph, trisector, and 
linkages built on the Hart crossed 
parallelogram. Drawings of straight 
edge and compasses approximations 
might supplement the display. 
Equipment: colored cardboard, razor 
blade, eyelet punch, and eyelets. 

10. Geometry by the compass 
alone. This geometry by Mascheroni 
is fascinating to many students and 
would serve to stimulate the above- 
average. Drawings in several colors 
present an attractive exhibit. Equip- 
ment: drawing materials. 

11. Movie. A valuable class proj- 
ect is the cooperative effort of plan- 


ning and producing a mathematical 
movie. Ideas must first be assem- 
bled to be edited and correlated into 
a synchronous whole. The script 
must be written, timing must be 
considered, and the story must be 
dramatic, pointed, and stimulating. 
The instructor should act only 
whenever his advice is solicited. 
Equipment: camera, film, and 
models or working parts of ma- 
chinery, natural phenomena, etc. 
Caution: Try to avoid unanimated 
objects. 

The foregoing form only a nu- 
cleus of suggestions. Once a start is 
made, ideas will undoubtedly orig- 
inate faster than they can be 
handled. Students should be en- 
couraged to suggest projects and to 
direct themselves in the creations of 
displays. Small groups will work 
efficiently and establish a spirit of 
contest that will be a source of 
profit for the class. Displays should 
be exhibited as units. Exhibits 
should be lively, containing the ele- 
ment of surprise as often as pos- 
sible, and must not be allowed to 
remain on display for too long. 

The instructor may find it neces- 
sary to develop the idea of mathe- 
matical instruments tactfully and 
carefully, but once the spirit catches 
fire, student and teacher alike will 
be delighted with results. 


ot MODERN LANGUAGE laboratory for students at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., was recently opened. The 
lab will produce oral lessons on records so that students 
can study without assistance from teachers. Special self- 
study rooms have been set aside for the new program. 





—== With Education in Washington = 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


What Congress Will Do.— 
Three pieces of legislation of inter- 
est to educators are rated as certain 
to pass at the second session of the 
8ist Congress. They are: 

1. Social security for educational 
workers, 

2. A compromise school con- 
struction bill, jerry-built though the 
measure may be. 

3. A permanent policy for aiding 
the 200,000 or so children living on 
federal property and in school dis- 
tricts overburdened as a result of 
federal activities. 

Social security is considered cer- 
tain to be enacted because of the 
overwhelming vote by which the 
House passed it during the first ses- 
sion. Behind this vote is more than 
a decade of agitation on the part of 
social-security proponents — agita- 
tion which will have its effect on 
the Senate also when that body con- 
siders the measure. 

Some form of aid for school con- 
struction is slated to be enacted be- 
cause the Senate had already ap- 
proved a measure fathered by Sen. 
Humphrey. Only pressure of closing 
business prevented an_honest-to- 
goodness test of this measure in the 
House during the first session. Pro- 
ponents of school construction aid 
believe that the least Congress will 
approve will be authorization for 
state-by-state surveys of school 
building needs and emergency 
grants to districts overburdened as a 
result of federal activity. Optimists 


even hope for a formula for the dis- 
tribution of grants to all states for 
long-range school building pro- 
grams—with the money to come 
should a depression hit. 

Some permanent policy for aid- 
ing children on federal property and 
in districts which are the scenes of 
intense Army, Navy, or Air Force 
activities will be adopted, Washing- 
ton observers predict, for two rea- 
sons: First, the lobbying activities 
of the superintendents from these 
federally affected areas have had a 
telling effect on Congress. Second, 
special subgroups of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee have 
been studying the problem during 
the past weeks and are ready to 
draft a bill to meet it. 


Altruism at Home?— ‘If some of 
our impoverished school districts 
were located in Europe instead of 
the United States, Congress would 
rush to their rescue.” 

So said one superintendent with 
feeling as he appeared on Capitol 
Hill last summer to plead for fed- 
eral grants for school construction. 

Some higher education officials, 
coming to Washington hat in hand, 
felt the same way about the generos- 
ity of Congress toward foreign stu- 
dents and its reluctance to aid 
Americans. Here is why: 

1. Congress approved a $4,- 
000,000 grant to aid Chinese stu- 
dents stranded in this country. These 
are the young men who are pre- 
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sumed to be loyal to Chiang Kai- 
Shek and his all-but-defeated Na- 
tionalist armies and hence are 
considered potential fighters against 
the Chinese Red Army. Whatever 
the presumption, the fact is that the 
Chinese students will be eligible for 
tuition, living, and other college ex- 
penses and will be encouraged “to 
complete an educational objective’ 
at Uncle Sam’s expense. 

2. Congress also approved a plan 
to use the Finnish war debt 
($13,400,000) to finance the edu- 
cation of Finnish citizens in this 
country. Theoretically, Americans 
will also be able to study in Finland, 
though educators estimate that rela- 
tively few Americans will want to 
take advantage of that opportunity. 

By contrast, Congress failed to act 
on bills to provide loans for college 
student and faculty housing and for 
aid to medical students. Votes on 
these measures are promised for next 
session. Also promised for next 
year: consideration of a federal 
scholarship program. 


Help for Adult Illiterates—A 
Day with the Brown Family should 
become a popular primer among the 
10,000,000 adult illiterates if a 
project of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation achieves its purpose. The 
primer in question is one of four 
written especially for adults of low 
literacy levels. The other three are 
called The Browns at School, The 
Browns and Their Neighbors, and 
Making a Good Living. All four 
readers have been prepared after 
more than three years of experi- 
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mentation with literacy education 
materials. Money for the experi- 
ment came from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York; talent for 
the research and writing was sup- 
plied by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Ambrose Caliver, who led the 
research efforts, says: “One of the 
most critical problems in adult edu- 
cation has been the dearth of suit- 
able instructional materials. These 
readers should fill this important 
need,” 

Before their publication _ this 
month, the readers had been used 
experimentally in adult demonstra- 
tion classes and have been revised 
many times. 

Says Thomas A. Van Sandt, presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of 
Adult Education, “I have followed 
the development of these materials 
with close attention. The news of 
their publication is good news to all 
adult education leaders.” 


Public Schools and Adult Edu- 
cation.—What free courses should 
public-school systems provide for 
adults? 

Literacy instruction, Americaniza- 
tion work for foreign-born, and 
new-voter preparation, replied most 
of the superintendents who answer- 
ed the question. The answers were 
summed up by the U. S. Office of 
Education in one of its “quickie” 
studies. 

Some school executives also favor 
free vocational and guidance serv- 
ices, child study, and civic affairs 
courses. A handful would use tax 
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money to provide arts and crafts for 
adults. 

But one out of every ten superin- 
tendents replied that adult education 
should not be the responsibility of 
the public-school system at all. And 
two out of ten believe that the 
school should provide only its 
rooms, heat, light, and janitor serv- 
ices. 


Birthday Celebration.—Every 
school and college student in the 
country will have an opportunity to 
celebrate the 150th birthday of the 
Nation’s Capital. Using the $3,- 
000,000 which Congress appro- 
priated, the Capital Sesquicentennial 
Commission is making plans to in- 
volve elementary, secondary, and 
college students in the birthday 
party. The time: April 15 through 
September 15, 1950. 

The Commission first plans to is- 
sue the inevitable promotional pub- 
licity to encourage schools to carry 
on essay, speech, and other con- 
tests, having as their theme the 
Capital’s birthday. But its big aim 
is to bring to Washington some 5,- 
000,000 youth during the observ- 
ance. “Only on the scene will chil- 
dren be inspired to learn the great 
lesson in American history which 
the celebration of the Capital’s 
growth will afford,” the Commis- 
sion said. 


The Veteran Trainee.—<An aver- 
age veteran training under the G. I. 
Bill is a man, 27 years old; the 
chances are 50-50 that he is mar- 
tied; he is enrolled in a school or 


college; entered training in Sep- 
tember, 1946, the peak year for vet- 
eran enrolment; and has 24.5 
months of entitlement remaining. 


Capital notes: Citizens commit- 
tees to help plan the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth have already been 
created in 39 states... As the gov- 
ernment buys larger quantities of 
surplus food products (to keep farm 
prices up), school lunchrooms will 
be encouraged to consume more of 
them—especially dried eggs, dried 
milk, storage butter and cheese, 
apple sauce and potatoes. ... ‘Easy 
with the words ‘red’ and ‘Commie’,” 
the Educational Policies Commission 
said last month, as it warned citi- 
zens not to apply these terms to 
teachers merely because they have 
views different from those of the 
majority. . . . The Republican Na- 
tional Party will again seek the sup- 
port of college-age voters, because 
“it is more important to recruit a 
young voter than one of mature 
years.” . . . Municipalities turn to 
the federal government rather than 
the states for aid and support of 
their public services because state 
government is “the tawdriest, most 
incompetent, most stultifying unit 
of the nation’s political structure,” 
says Washington correspondent 
Robert S. Allen, author of a new 
book, Our Sovereign State... . 
The first comprehensive account in 
English of education in Egypt, Iraq, 
Palestine, Lebanon, and Syria will 
come off the presses of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education soon. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


The Buffalo, N. Y., school superin- 
tendent, Robert T. Bapst, resigned re- 
cently. 

Assistant superintendent in the Pasa- 
dena, Calif., schools, Drummond J. Mc- 
Cunn, has resigned that post to accept 
an appointment as superintendent of the 
Contra Costa County, Calif., junior col- 
lege district. 

The new superintendent at Kenosha, 
Wis., is Harold R. Maurer who formerly 
headed the school system in Garfield 
Heights, Ohio. 

George Geyer, formerly with the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
has been named assistant superintendent 
at San Diego. 

The acting superintendent of the De- 
fiance, Ohio, schools, J. G. Demyan, has 
been elected superintendent there. 

The new superintendent at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, is H. W. McKelvey, 
former high-school principal in that city. 

Howard W. Hightower, supervisor of 
elementary schools at Effingham, III., has 
been appointed supervising principal of 
elementary schools in Community Unit 
No. 2, Mattoon, Ill. 

Correction: We regret that through 
an error in the October issue Fargo, 
N. D., was given as the city at which 
Bernum Hansen will be superintendent. 
It should, of course, have been Harvey, 
N. D. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Newly elected president at Sacramento, 
Calif., College is J. Paul Moore, who 
was vice-president at City College of San 
Francisco. 

The former president of Brigham 
Young University, Howard S. McDonald, 
was named president of Los Angeles, 
Calif., State College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences. 

M. C. Cunningham is the new presi- 
dent of the Fort Hays, Kans., State 


College. He formerly was at Maryville, 
Mo., State College. 

The new president of City College of 
San Francisco, Calif., is Louis G. Conlan, 
who was until recently coordinator of 
secondary education in the San Francisco 
unified schoo! district. 

Dean of the College of Education, 
Ohio University, Athens, will be George 
J. Kabat, who was on the staff at the 
University of Maryland, College Park. 

Palomar College in Vista, Calif., has a 
new president in Elon Hildreth. 


Named as dean of instruction and pro- 
fessor of education, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., was 
Charles R. Spain, associate professor of 
education, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

President-emeritus Paul Clapper of 
Queens College, New York City, has 
been appointed visiting professor of edu- 
cation, the University of Chicago, IIl. 

Alonzo Grace, former director of the 
division of educational and cultural rela- 
tions, OMGUS, Berlin, is now professor 
of education at the University of 
Chicago, Ill. 

Appointed as associate professor of 
educational phychology at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, was Andrew W. 
Halpin. 


At the University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa, Henry B. Woodward, Jr., has been 
named to be associate professor of edu- 
cation. 


Charles R. Fall has been made associate 
professor of education at the University 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 


A former assistant professor of effec- 
tive living at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Raymond P. Harris is now asso- 
ciate professor of education, Eastern IIli- 
nois State College, Charleston. 

The new chairman of the department 
of school administration at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, is Frank C. 
Dickey. 
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OTHER CHANGES: 

The new Wisconsin state superinten- 
dent of public instruction is G. E. Wat- 
son, former superintendent at Wauwa- 
tosa. 

The Vermont Education Association 
has a new secretary in the person of 
Joseph A. Wiggin, NEA state director 
for Vermont. 

Elected president of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers at its 1949 conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, Wis., was John 
Eklund of Denver, Colo. 

The associate U. S. commissioner of 
education, Edwin H. Miner, has been 
named director of the armed forces edu- 
cation program. 

Appointed to Unesco’s pilot project in 
Haiti was Ella W. Griffin of the U. S. 
Office of Education. She will aid in the 
development of instructional materials in 
the Creole language. 

L. V. Koos has resigned the editorship 
of the Junior College Journal. 

New president of the Association of 
Graduate Schools is Arthur A. Tebbutt, 
Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Henry W. Wriston has been reelected 
president of the Association of American 
Universities. 

Appointments of specialists in the 
U. S. Office of Education recently an- 
nounced include: Margaret Alexander, 
program specialist in home economics; 
Mary Laxson, research assistant in home 
economics education; and Frank L. 
Sievers, specialist in individual inventory 
and counseling techniques, division of 
vocational education. 

At the Kansas City, Mo., convention 
of Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Arthur $. Adams, presi- 
dent of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, was elected president. 

The executive secretary of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Chris- 
tine Melcher, has resigned after several 
years of service. 

A high-school youth, Keith Beery of 
Denver, Colo., is among the new ap- 
pointees to the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for Unesco. 


Louis E. Raths is the new director of 
the Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
New York City. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Carl E. Seashore, dean emeritus of the 
Graduate College of the State University 
of lowa, Iowa City. 

Rev. J. N. R. Score, president of 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
Texas. 


Don't See Red 


THE Educational Policies Commis- 
sion stands by its statement of last 
June (American Education and In- 
ternational Tensions) but it now 
wishes to expand and reemphasize 
certain recommendations in that 
statement, a recent release indicates. 
The new policy statement puts the 
Commission on record as: (1) op- 
posing loose condemnation as 
“Reds” all those having views dif- 
ferent from their accusers; (2) op- 
posing special loyalty oaths or tests 
and criterions for loyalty; (3) advo- 
cating continuing programs in 
schools of “giving young citizens a 
clear understanding of the princi- 
ples of the American way of life,” 
fostering a desire to make that way 
prevail and developing national 
unity among American groups; (4) 
urging schools to help resist fears 
common to periods of tension such 
as this. 

The EPC will get out a booklet 
on the subject. 


Truancy 

A YEAR'S study by the Citizen's 
Committee on Children of New 
York City, Inc., reveals that only 
about 15 percent of children re- 
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ferred to truant officers are really 
truants. The Committee made 
known its findings in calling for a 
radical revision of the New York 
City school program for dealing 
with truants. In a report called 
“Children Absent from School,” the 
CCC stated that truancy is only a 
symptom of problems at home, in 
school, or in the child’s personality. 
It called for a broad, well-integrated 
plan for dealing with all adjust- 
men problems—including non-at- 
tendance—to be developed by the 
Child Welfare Division of the 
Board of Education. 


ACLU Will Help 


Aw for teachers “discharged from 
schools and colleges solely because 
of their views and associations” was 


promised by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, according to a recent 
story in its publication, Civil Liber- 


ties. The Union’s Academic Free- 
dom Committee went on record as 
opposing the stand of “leading edu- 
cators and the National Education 
Association in banning Communists 
from employment as teachers.” The 
committee emphasized that teachers 
should be judged solely on personal 
conduct. 

The Union promised to help all 
teachers except those who have 
“misused their positions to attempt 
indoctrination of students with per- 
sonal political views.” 


Land-Grant Meeting 

THE Kansas City (Mo.) meeting of 
the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities this Fall em- 


phasized international thinking and 
the need for making American in- 
stitutions of higher learning respon- 
sive to the average citizen. Con- 
vention speakers called for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, re- 
tention of “the common touch” in 
land-grant college education, self- 
education on world affairs as a con- 
tribution to peace, creation of an in- 
ternational commodity clearing 
house for world agricultural prob- 
lems, keeping America in the lead 
in atomic energy, expansion of re- 
search facilities, and overhauling of 
outmoded curriculums. 

The Association voted to ask Con- 
gress to strengthen ROTC programs, 
establish a national science founda- 
tion, vote assistance for college 
housing, clarify federal assistance 
policies for scholarships and loans, 
include labor in extension services, 
and pass aid bills for medical and 
related education. 


Driver-Training Conference 


ALL but three states were represent- 
ed at the first national conference on 
high-school driver education at Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va., this Fall. Ad- 
ministered by the NEA’s National 
Commission on Safety Education, 
the conference was told that there 
are more than 7000 schools now of- 
fering either classroom instruction 
or classroom instruction and actual 
experience in driving. Cost per 
pupil ranges from $15 to $27 and 
there are 400,000 now enrolled. 
Qualifications for teachers of driver 
education were outlined at the con- 
ference and there were demonstra- 
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tions of tests for selection of stu- 
dents. The delegates came out 
against advertising on driver-train- 
ing vehicles except for a small one- 
line identification of the cooperating 
agency when that was advisable. 


Freedom with Opportunity 


THE week of February 12 to 19 will 
be celebrated next year as Negro 
History Week. Its theme will be 
freedom with opportunity as the un- 
finished task of democracy. The 
sponsoring organization, the Asso- 
ciation: for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, Inc., has issued a state- 
ment in which it is pointed out that 
post-Civil War emancipation was 
nominal only and that Negroes are, 
in fact, subject to severe limitations 
and discriminations in our society. 
Fhe objectives of Negro Education 
Week will be to point up the con- 
tributions of Negroes to our history 
in order to implement real free- 
dom for that race in America. 


Peacetime Savings 


IN response to suggestions from 
teachers who objected to continued 
use of wartime motifs, the U. S. 
Treasury is now offering ten and 25 
cent peacetime Savings Stamp al- 
bums for use in school savings pro- 
grams. Peacetime savings slogans 
have taken the place of those which 
formerly appeared on wartime stamp 
albums. They may be obtained from 
the State Savings Bond Office, ad- 
dress of which is in your 1949 
School Savings Journal, according to 
an announcement from the Treasury 
Department’s education section. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


December 4-6, Northwest Re- 
gional Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, NEA, Spokane, Wash. 

December 6-10, American Voca- 
tional Association, Atlantic City, 
oe ea 

December 6-10, National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, Bi- 
loxi, Miss. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

February 12-15, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, Denver, Colo. 

February 18-22, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, Kansas City, Mo. 

February 23-25, American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, Atlantic City, N. J. : 

February 25-March 2, American 
Association of .School Administra- 
tors, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 27-March |, NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

March 19-23, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

March 27-30, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

April 13-17, NEA Department of 
Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

June 19-22, Conference of Na- 
tional Association of Student Coun- 
cils, Denver, Colo. 

July 2-7, Annual Meeting, NEA, 
St. Louis, Mo. . 

July 24-August 18, NEA Insti- 
tute of Organization Leadership, 
Washington, D. C. 





—=== New Books in Education 


Directed Teaching and Observation 
of Teaching, revised edition. Ger- 
ald A. Yoakam and Robert G. 
Simpson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1949. 280 pp. $3.30. 


Theory and practice are constantly 
meeting in classroom learning situations. 
This paperbound volume attempts to 
serve as a guide through such situations. 
This is done by a three-step process: 
First, background information concern- 
ing types of activity by which classroom 
teachers hope to stimulate learning is 
given; second, observation exercises pro- 
vide a chance to see how this theoretical 
material works; third, the check tests 
provide an opportunity to reorganize pro- 
cedures in the light of what has been ob- 
served. Good for teachers, teacher-train- 
ers, and teachers-in-training. 


Reading in the Elementary School. 
Yearbook Committee of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of 
Education. Chicago, Ill.: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1949. 343 
pp. $2.75. 


Volume II of the Forty-Eighth Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education follows on volume 
II of the 1947 Yearbook: Reading in the 
High School and College. The Society's 
Committee on Reading planned the two 
volumes “‘with the view of effecting a 
functional coordination of reading pro- 
grams from primary grades through col- 
lege.” All aspects of elementary-school 
reading problems are considered, each by 
experts in the field. 


Children Learn to Read. David H. 
Russell. Boston, Mass.: Ginn and 
Co., 1949. 403 pp. $3.25. 

This work takes up the sociological, 
historical, and psychological backgrounds 


of reading instruction in order to attack 
the problems of instruction on a broad 





front. Reading as process is shown in its 
complexities, Part one is background ma- 
terial. Part two considers the problems of 
learning to read at various levels, and 
part three outlines developmental phases 
of the reading program. 


Problems in American Civilization. 
Earl Latham, e¢ al, editors. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1949. Eight vol. (100-125 pp. 
each). $8 the set. 


Selected by the Department of Ameri- 
can Studies at Ambherst College, these 
readings represent a fair cross section of 
significant American sentiments about, 
and analyses of, major epochs or events 
in our national history. 

Volume titles are: 1. The Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution. 
2. The Turner Thesis Concerning the 
Role of the Frontier in American His- 
tory. 3. Jackson versus Biddle—The 
Struggle over the Second Bank of the 
U. S. 4. The Transcendentalist Revolt 
Against Materialism. 5. Slavery as a 
Cause of the Civil War. 6. Democracy 
and the Gospel of Wealth. 7. Jobn D. 
Rockefeller—Robber Baron or Industrial 
Statesman? 8. The New Deal—Revolu- 
tion or Evolution. 


Psychological Testing (second edi- 
tion). James L. Mursell. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., 1949. 488 pp. $4.00. 


In the first edition of this work the 
author took the stand that psychological 
testing was serious business, that it was a 
practical tool, and that it should be treat- 
ed as such. In this edition he takes up 
new topics, expands on others, reorgan- 
izes still other material, and generally 
proves that he still considers psychologi- 
cal testing a valuable educational tool. 
A comprehensive and up-to-date treat- 
ment of an important area. 
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OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 

Choosing the School Superintendent. 
Washington, D. C.: American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, NEA, 
1949. 12 pp. 25c. This pamphlet cites the 
real shortage of good superintendents, 
gives suggestions for obtaining and hold- 
ing one. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1949. 453 pp. $1.75. A 
valuable book for everyone in guidance, 
this is a joint effort of the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Veterans Administration. Contains 
information on many job titles. 

A Primer of Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion. J. Dan Hull. Chicago, Ill.: Ameri- 
can Technical Society. 45 pp. 45c. This 
booklet presents the background and the 
future prospects of the life-adjustment 
education movement. 


Community Service in the Dalton 


School. Nora Hodges. New York: The 
Dalton Schools, Inc., 1949. 64 pp. The 


first in a series of educational mono- 
graphs, this describes nonacademic work 
by Dalton’s girl students in New York 
community agencies. 


For Our Time. Elementary Social 
Studies Core Committee. South Bend, 
Ind.: School City of South Bend, 1949. 
47 pp. $1.00. This is a handbook for 
elementary social-studies teachers de- 
signed to aid them to interpret South 
Bend's new social-studies curriculum. 


Manual for School Board Members. 
Leonard E. Meece and Charles R. Spain. 
Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky, 
1949. 49 pp. This is the June issue of 
the Bulletin of the University’s Bureau 
of School Service and brings up-to-date 
the 1941 manual on the same topic. 

Education of Negro Leaders. Ambrose 
Caliver. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1949. 65 pp. 
20c. A booklet by the Office of Educa- 
tion’s specialist for higher education for 
Negroes, this booklet outlines “the influ- 
ences affecting graduate and professional 
studies” for Negroes. 


In Work Camps for Peace. Patis, 
France: Unesco House, 1949. An inter- 
esting account of the work camps for 
youth participating in reconstruction in 
Europe and other areas. 


Learning Through Group Discussion. 
Columbus, Ohio: Junior Town Meeting 
League, 1949. 31 pp. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators may receive free copes of 
this account of the recent workshop on 
group discussion techniques sponsored by 
the League. Its address is 400 S. Front 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

In the Shadow of Fear. American Civil 
Liberties Union, 1949. 88 pp. 25¢. An 
account of how our liberties fared and 
of how they were threatened in 1948-49 
is contained in the ACLU 29th annual 
report. Address is 170 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

American Education and International 
Tensions. Washington, D. C.: Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, NEA, 1949. 
54 pp. 25c. Your September, 1949, Epu- 
CATION DIGEST reported from this book- 
let on what the EPC takes to be the sit- 
uation in education in the Cold War. 

WNYE Broadcasts for the Schools— 
1949-50. New York: New York City 
Board of Education, 1949. 39 pp. An 
outline of the offerings of the municipal 
FM station for the schools. 

Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children. 
Josette Frank. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1949. 32 pp. 20c. This 
is the report of an inquiry into the effect 
of these three mediums of mass com- 
munication on youngsters in our culture, 
and is Public Affairs Pamphlet no. 148. 

Sources of Teaching Materials. Cath- 
erine Williams. Columbus, Ohio: Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, 1949. 12 pp. 20c. Here is a 
source-book for audio-visual aids, ma- 
terials and mechanisms for teaching help, 
service bulletins, current information, etc. 

Preparing Your Child for School. 
Hazel F. Gabbard, Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
23 pp. 15c. An Office of Education 


pamphlet. 
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IN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


MUZZEY 
A History of Our Country, New Edition 


Now in a NEW EDITION, this popular book gives the complete his- 
tory of the United States from European Renaissance to 1949. It 
features a new large format, a double-column page, new illustrations, 
new maps, and new study aids direct from the classroom. Here, too, you 
will find the same clear, vigorous, sound treatment that has made 
Muzzey the country’s leading American history for high schools. 


SMITH-MUZZEY -LLOYD 
World History 


A distinguished new history which tells the story of the struggle for 


civilization from prehistoric times to our own atomic age. A real world 
history, it includes full treatment of the development of civilization in 
Asia, Africa, and the Western Hemisphere as well as in Europe. Well- 
balanced, clear, and readable. Excellent study aids. 


BRADLEY 
World Geography 


A dynamic course in world geography which strengthens and expands 
the knowledge of descriptive regional geography which boys and girls 
have acquired in the elementary school. It discusses world geographi- 
cal conditions in terms of people and shows the bearing of geography 
on world problems. Simple, exceptionally readable text supported by 
a wealth of maps, pictures, and varied exercises. 


Place your order with 
GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 1] CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 














